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MUSINGS OF AN INVALID. 
No. I. 


READING. 


My books and my pen are my choicest and most agreeable 
companions. They are the constant attendants on my solitary 
hours, and nothing would persuade me to part with them ; no, 
not the blessed privilege of restoration to health. 

Those who have ever been accustomed to go out into the 
wide world, and take an active part in the passing scenes of 
time—those who have mingled in the every day occurrences of 
human life, and assimilated themselves unto wian in his cent- 
per-cent transactions from the dawn of their being up to ripened 
manhood, until bargain and sale have become part and portion. 
of their very existence,—may call it the whim of anidle brain 
thus to prize things, in themselves, seemingly of so trivial a 
nature ; but they who have been confined for any space of 
time, to the monotonous precincts of a sick room, from which 
the glorious sun and fresh air is shut out ; they who have been 
debarred from the music of the rivulet, prattling in its course, 
like childhood in the buoyancy of its spirit, and from the elo- 
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quent breathing of the winds amid the branches of the highland 
trees ; for whom the fields have put on beautiful garments in 
rain; who have been deprived of the gracious presence of all 
animate creation, and been aliens, as it were, from the society 
of their fellows,—well know the worth of what I have been 
speaking. 

Books are messengers from the world to us, and the faithful 
transcripts of what is acting among the children of men. 


Through their agency we can sit in our own humble domicil, 
and, 


* Through the loop-holes of retreat, look out 
Upon the stir of the great Babel;”’ 


and, with our feelings unscathed by the violence of party ani- 
mosity, and partaking not in feuds and petty brawls of the day, 
can behold every thing as it is. We can live in the world 
without experiencing the bitterness of life. By their aid we 
can become acquainted with human nature without mingling 
with men. 

Books are couriers that bring together unto us, from the four 
winds of heaven, the passionate breathings of poesy, the vivid 
picturings of the novelist, the melting pathos of the orator, and 
the profound researches of many a master mind, which had else 
been as a thing which had never existed. ‘They are chroni- 
cles of what has been; and through them we hold converse, not 
only with those of our own age, but with the spirits of the 
mighty and ancient dead. The shades of the departed are 
present with us; and those, from whose lips dropped wisdom, 
speak to us face to face of their own experience and rumina- 
tions; and from them we can draw a moral to serve us in our 
journey of life. 

Books are to the soul, like dew upon the parched earth, as 
an unfailing well-spring amid the aridness of the burning des- 
ert. They give a healthy and cheerful tone to the mind, 
though the body be cast down by the violence of protracted 
desease. They give content and enjoyment where else had 
been repining and absolute dejection. They give an elasticity 
to the spirit which had else bowed itself down in despair. 
They pour in light, and make beautiful what had else been dark 
and gloomy as a sky of clouds at midnight. They are to the 
sick chamber what the rainbow is to the storm. They make 
oo and welcome what had otherwise been hardly endura- 
pie. 
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I have been shut out for many a day from the visible pres- 
ence of the outward world ; ‘‘ earth and her thousand beauti- 
ful things ’’ have been as nought to me, but still I have always 
found a book and my pen magical defences against all ennui. 
Many an hour, otherwise dull and burdensome, has been pass- 
ed pleasantly, nay, delightfully, in poring over an old book, or 
in noting down the reflections which naturally arose from the 
subject of perusal. ‘They have been ministers of many an 
enjoyment to me—streams of pleasant waters from which the 
soul has drank sweet and delicious draughts. 


* * * * * * * ¥* * 


The world reads too much! Be not startled at this prop- 
osition, for a little attention will prove its truth. After all 
that has been said and written of the dissemination of know- 
ledge by books and periodical publications ; after all the beau- 
tiful and eloquent essays of our most spirited writers ; after all 
the praises not undeserved, and eulogies not unmerited, which 
have been bestowed upon that mighty engine, the press,—I 
have come to the considerate but decided conclusion that man- 
kind read too much, and reason and reflect too little. Their 
ways, manners, and conditions prove it. I need not enter 
into any argument to show that men act hastily, and therefore 
often, very often wrong, for we have all of us seen too many 
instances, and that too among our own familiar friends and per- 
haps also in ourselves, to think of denying it. 

This all arises from want of attention and thought; and this 
inattention and heedlessness arises in many cases—I. will not 
say all—from a precipitate and inattentive perusal of a great 
variety of books. They do not weigh and consider things as 
they ought. They take up, perhaps, a fascinating writer, who 
utters his sentiments in spirit-stirring phrases, who weaves into 
his language ‘‘ thoughts that breathe and words that burn, ”’ and 
they hurry on, with heedless impetuosity over lines, paragraphs 
and whole pages and volumes too, keeping their thoughts in 
even tenor with the words of the author, without staying in 
their course to reflect and compare, whether what he utters is 
verity or falsehood. And thus, in many cases, they swallow 
down error, as a blind man drinks a bowl of poison, when, if 
his eyes had been unsealed, he would have rejected it with 
horror, and dashed it to the ground. 

Such devourers of books rush headlong, like a cascade 
among the mountains, which leaps and tumbles over rock and 
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crag, with a terrible babbling and finally expends itself in foam. 
They forget that deep waters run smooth, and that pearls lie at 
the bottom of the lake ; but they skim over the surface like # 
swallow wetting its wings in an untroubled stream. They 
take up, with a strange infatuation, one book after another with- 
out allowing themselves time to digest the contents of any. 
Sometimes the most palpable absurdities are swallowed for no 
other reason than because they who read do not reflect. 

From thus conceding to the opinions of others in this rapid 
manner, they acquire the pernicious habit of forming hasty and 
rash conclusions, which lead men into more misfortunes than 
all other causes combined. 

This precipitate reading is worse than the reading none 
atall. It enervates the mind, and enfeebles all the faculties of 
calm reasoning which man possesses. The savage of the wil- 
derness, the merest novice in human nature, will form more 
correct judgments than he who has accustomed himself to read 
every book that comes in his way, and that too without. reflec- 
tion and consideration. 

His brain becomes a mass of incongruous matter, a chaos 
of ideas and wild thoughts. He has no distinct image of what 
he has read, but all is confused, vague and indefinite. There 
is a mixture of idle speculations and noble truths, but nothing 
is certain and fixed. There are faint shadows constantly flit- 
ting before his mind’s eye, like the fitful wanderings of the 
spirits of the departed. He is bewildered by the contradic- 
tory theories of which he has but an indistinet notion, and is 
like a man in a fog, knowing not the safe path. Sometimes 
a fanciful idea gains the ascendency, and, like an ignis fatwus 
amid the killing damps and mists of the spacious but fatal 
swamp, leads him to irremediable ruin and certain death. 
When he thinks the ground before him is sure he plunges into 
a quagmire, and is seen no more. 

Man is but a weak being girt about with all his armor ;_ but 
this abandonment of his own judgment leaves him, weapon- 
less and naked, to battle with mighty enemies. 

When we read, we should do it with care and deep thought. 
We should go to the bottom of the thing. We should analyze 
and compare. We should place the opinions broached, side 
by side, with the result of our own*experiences, and from them 
draw the inference. We should not pass by a single senti- 
ment without a full understanding of it, and a full investigation 
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of its truth. The meaning of every word not already known 
should be sought out, and the incongruities and opposite re- 
marks should be carefully noted. And let it be remembered 
that a full acquaintance with the contents of one book is better 
than a sr sitering knowledge of forty. 

I said that the world read too much, and reflected too little; 
and well is it for some authors that it is so. Otherwise they 
would receive their true deserts, and never obtain a second 
perusal. Otherwise much of the trash that now is greedily 
swallowed would be condemned to eternal oblivion, and much 
of the popular poetry of these days would be doomed to the 
ordeal of purifying flames. J. 


SHORT READINGS. 
Tue Morner. 


Her place can never be supplied: none but she can obtain 
that entire intimacy with our hearts: in her loss the father feels 
at once a link broken between him and his children:—she forms 
the softening medium between his masculine control, and their 
tender years. 

The father may instruct, but the mother must instil; the fa- 
ther may counsel our reason, but the mother compels our in- 
stinct; the father may finish, but the mother must begin. 

In a word, were I to draw a general distinction, without 
particular attention to accuracy, I should say that the empire of 
the father was over the head, that of the mother over the heart. 


Woman’s Piery. 


Supposing the degree of piety the same, the woman always 
exhibits it in a more engaging view than the man. It seems in 
her more innate and less earthly: some of the sweetest of the 
gospel graces are hers by inheritance. Angelic meekness, 
faithful affection, enduring patience, uncomplaining resignation, 
have free play by her retirement from the passion-stirring and 
tumultuous scenes of life, and grow up in her to most enviable 
perfection. 
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The Druids’ Hymn. 


THE DRUIDS’ HYMN. 


*‘ The Druids, till their religion had been interlarded with that of other nations, 
had neither images nor temples. They had generally those circles and altars, at 
which they performed their religious ceremonies, situated near the deep murmur 
of some stream, within the gloom of groves, or under the shade of some venerable 


oak,’? 


Smith’s Gallic Antiquities. 
Not in the pomp of temples made with hands, 
Nor where in pride the sculptured marble siands, 
Where pillared aisles their labored lines display, 
And painted casements mock the imprisoned day, 
Where the broad column swells—we worship Thee, 
Spirit Almighty!—but in this vast shrine, 
Where nature bids her elder glories shine, 
Fit emblems of thine own eternity. 
These woods, which through the lapse of time have given 
Their spreading branches to the light of heaven— 
This stream that bears its flowery stores along, 
And tells thy wisdom in its murmured song— 
Yon placid lake, in whose transparent breast 
Each moveless shrub’s green image is at rest, 
Whose face anon the rippling breezes ewell, 
The towering rocks which crown that shadowy dell— 
All speak thy presence. Thine immensity, 
That fills this breathing earth—the land—the sea— 
Moves in the winds, when soft as now and warm, 
Or bearing on their wings the hurrying storm— 
Shines in the glorious sun—the deep blue sky— 
And glows in yonder worlds that roll on high— 
Dwells also here—the lightest leaf that moves, 
Stirs with Thy breath—Thy hand has raised these groves, 
And wreathed their foliage—and sent sportive light 
To sparkle in their blossoms, and make bright 
The leaping fount. Each tender flower that waves 
Aloft its head—each drop of spray that laves 
The smiling ground, and drinks the sun’s warm rays, 
An offering sends of fragrance and of praise 
To Thee, the source of every creature’s good: 
Then, in this calm and holy solitude, 
Let ours, ascending, mix with Nature’s voice— 
Let us, with sun, and wood, and stream rejoice— 
Join in the chant of universal love 
That swells from all below and all above, 
To hymn the Uncreate, Invisible, 


To whom all power, and life, and glory dwell. E.F.E 


New York, 1833. 
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AN INCIDENT AT A CORONATION. 


In the year 1800, being very much out of health, I left 
England, determined to travel through France and Italy, to 
try to secure what is so necessary to our own happiness and 
the comfort of our friends. For this purpose I bade fare- 
well to my native land, and was soon in a beautiful village on 
the banks of the Seine. I was so much pleased with every 
thing I saw, that I determined to remain there some time. 
One morning, as I was sauntering about enjoying the balmy 
air, I came to a cottage that I did not remember to have seen 
in any of my former rambles ; it appeared to be in a ruinous 
condition, and the garden was grown over with weeds ; in 
the midst of it a white tombstone added to the looks of desola- 
tion which every thing wore. The gate being open, I enter- 
ed in order to read the name engraven upon this emblem of 
mortality, and perceived an old man lying upon the grave 
apparently in the deepest grief: his head was as white as the 
tombstone against which he leaned. ‘‘O mon Dieu quel 
jour fatal! ’’ burst from his lips. Moved with compassion, I 
spoke to him he started up, and displayed a face which in 
its youth must have been eminently handsome, but which 
bore the traces of severe grief; and there was a melancholy 
in his dark eye which touched my inmost soul. He made no 
answer to my hurried inquiries concerning the calamity which 
moved him so much ; but when I asked if I could be of any 
service to him, he replied, pointing wildly to the tomb, ‘* Can 
you restore the dead to life? can you burst the coffin, and 
animate the lifeless dust which it excludes ; bid these eyes be 
once more blest by the sight of that lovely form, these ears 
once more be saluted by that voice which ’’—here he paused 
in violent agitation. ‘‘ Oh heavens! ”’ said he ‘* to think that 
this very day, 30 years ago, I heard that voice for the last 
time.”’ J begged him to be composed, assured him of my 
sympathy, and at length, in compliance with my earnest en- 
treaties, he consented to tell me the story of his life. Being 
of a thoughtful and melancholy disposition, owing to constant 
illness, the misfortunes of my fellow-creatures lin always 
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made a deep impression on my mind. From a child, tragi- 
cal stories have excited in me the greatest commiseration. 

The simple narration which I am about to transcribe prob- 
ably owed a great part of its effect upon me to this peculiarity 
and to the state of my nerves, which were shattered by dis- 
ease. ‘To you, who, enfeebled by sickness, find reading the 
greatest source of amusement, I address myself. 

Perhaps the following story may beguile you of a weary 
hour, and you may spare a tear for the sorrows of this 
unfortunate French peasant. 

‘*¢T was born, ”’ said he, ‘‘ in this cottage, in the year 1749, 
the only son of a worthy peasant, who had acquired (by his 
own industry and that of his wife) enough property to live 
comfortably, and to give me a better education than was com- 
mon to those of my rank in life. I was sent to the best school 
our village afforded,—was very studious, and employed all my 
time when at home in reading. WhenI was sixteen years of 
age, my father thought it was time for me to enter into busi- 
ness, and at length it was decreed that I should go to Paris, 
where my uncle lived as a merchant, and assist him in his 
affairs. It was a trying moment for me when I bade adieu 
to the scenes of my childhood, and received the blessings of 
my parents. I packed up my small trunks which, with a bun- 
dle of well thumbed volumes, were my only effects, and de- 
parted with a very heavy heart. I was received by my uncle 
with cordiality and affection. He had lost his wife, and his 
daughter Estelle presided over his house. She was two or 
three years older than myself, and, from the first moment we 
met, treated me with great kindness. Tall,—of a commanding 
figure, she possessed an intelligent face, but rendered disa- 

reeable by an expression of the most decided boldness. I 
found that she was generally disliked by her young associates. 
She exercised her wit (of which she possessed a large share) 

: with virulence against her antagonists and, when excited by 
| j contradiction, the glance of her eye spoke of an ungovernable 
i temper. The moment, however, that she addressed me, her 
ae frown disappeared, and she became agreeable and amiable. I 
: i have since been able to discover the reason of this partiality. 

| Nothing worthy of relation occurred during three years : my 
life was quiet and sedentary : I spent all my leisure time in read- 
ing to Estelle, and, as she was my only companion, I soon 
formed a sincere friendship for her, and returned her attentions 
with gratitude. 
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I had often been rallied upon my intimacy with her, and 
had even heard that we were soon to be married; but I always 
treated the report with indifference ; for she was my cousin, 
and older than myself, and, to tell the truth, I had never 
thought seriously of the matter. 

One evening, as I was reading to Estelle, I heard a gentle- 
man, who was conversing with my uncle, in a remote part of 
the room, congratulate ‘him on the prospect of having so 
agreeable ason- in-law. He replied that he could not accept his 
kind wishes for the present, but at some future period he 
should receive them with pleasure. My eyes were suddenly 
opened: I foresaw that my union with Estelle was expected 
by my uncle. The discovery was a very painful one to me. 
Our visiter soon departed, and my uncle shook me warmly by 
the hand and complaining of fatigue left the room. I felt the 
awkwardness of my situation ; but thought the best way would 
be to laugh it off. ‘* Well, Estelle,” said I jokingly, there 
seems to be a universal idea abroad that we are to marry each 
other.’’ Instead of answering me with her usual vivacity she 
sat silent and apparently very much agitated: her demeanor 
showed that she expected a very different communication 
from what I intended. For the first time the idea that she 
loved me rushed into my mind; a thousand little circumstan- 
ces in our intercourse, not noticed at the time, confirmed my 
suspicions. ‘* Fool! Fool!” said I inwardly, ‘* why did I 
not see this before :’’ but there was no time to be lost. I 
approached her ; my tongue was spell bound, I tried in vain to 
speak, and only murmured some inarticulate words. Re-as- 
sured by my extreme confusion, and not doubting the purport 
of what I would say, she held out her hand tome. What 
could I do? I was forced to take it. Heavens! how I 
loathed myself for my past severity, and present indecission. 
At length after a severe struggle, I told her that she should 
hear from me the next day, and abruptly left the room. 

I determined to leave Paris the next day. I could not 
marry Estelle for I did not love her, neither could I remain 
where I was, as my conduct would no doubt be severely re- 
prehended. After a sleepless night I rose before the sun, 
and leaving a letter explanatory of my conduct, I departed a 
prey to the most heart-rending reflections. Possessed of a 
morbid sensibility, I appeared in my own eyes a monster 
who had trifled with the affections of Estelle; my ingratitude 
for her kindness smote me, and by the time I entered my na- 
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tive village I had worked myself into a complete phrenzy ; 
my singular conduct, and distracted outcries, collected a 
crowd around me; I was recognized, and conveyed to my 
alarmed parents. Medical aid was procured, and after a 
week’s illness, I was pronounced convalescent. I told my 
mother the cause of my unhappiness : she soothed me by her 
sympathy, and endeavored by her cheering conversation to 
divert my mind from preying upon itself. Every evening we 
wandered together upon the beautiful banks of the Seine, as 
far as my feeble frame would allow. We were walking in 
this way one sultry afternoon, when I was suddenly seized 
with faintness. My mother perceived a little cottage at a short 
distance, and supported me into it. The inmates, consisting 
of an elderly lady with her son and daughter did every thing 
for my recovery that kindness could suggest, and when my 
strength returned, we went home delighted, with our new ac- 
quaintances. From that time we saw a great deal of each 
other, and it is from that period I date my recovery : hap- 
= and health once more animated my frame. In Madame 
, my mother found an intelligent, interesting companion. 
Her son, a fine manly young fellow, proved the same to me. 
As for the daughter, no one could look upon the open brow 
of the yonng Lizette, without feeling that her mind was as 
lovely as her face. Her dark blue eyes, shaded by long 
silken lashes, spoke of the tenderness and softness of her soul ; 
and when animated by conversation, her features were illumi- 
nated by the most*playful vivacity. I soon found that I could 
not be happy without her, and discovered to my great joy 
that she reciprocated my sentiments. Oh happy days! when 
rising before the sun, I cultivated my garden with renewed 
come gf every bud and flower had an interest hitherto un- 
nown in my eyes; each morning I gathered a bouquet te 
adorn the hair of Lizette, and a basket of my choicest fruit to 
vary their humble fair. Oh happy evenings! when we 
strolled through the vineyards, or joined in the innocent 
gaiety of the villagers after the toil of the day. What pride 
and joy did I not feel when I saw that Lizette’s foot was the 
lightest that paced over the green in the merry dance,—when I 
heard that Lizette’s voice was the sweetest that rose in the 
song ! 
In the year 1770, the dauphin (afterwards Lewis 16th) was 
to be united to Marie Antonette : the most extensive prepa- 
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rations were made to celebrate the nuptials with splendor, and 
our village rang with accounts of the approaching festivities at 
Paris. Lizette, who had never been there, expressed a de- 
sire to witness the gay scene, and my mother seconding her 
wish, prevailed upon me to accompany them. My repug- 
nance towards re-entering the scene of my former unhappiness 
was great, but knowing how much pleasure it would afford Liz- 
ette I conquered my scruples and we arrived in Paris the day be- 
fore the solemnization of the marriage. Early the next morn- 
ing we rose, and spent the whole of the day in walking about 
and feasting our eyes upon the magnificence which appeared 
every where, and enjoying ourselves as much as it is to be 
supposed that three peasants would do under similar circum- 
stances. But the evening was what we looked forward to 
with the most unbounded anticipation of delight, for we had 
heard that there were to be some fire-works, more beautiful 
than anything of the kind that had ever been seen. Accord- 
ingly, at the appointed time, we, surrounded by multitudes of 
all ages, repaired to the place. Just before us I saw a group, 
among whom was a female, who, turning round, eyed us with 
close attention. She wore a thick veil, but her figure and 
gait put me so much in mind of Estelle that my heart throb- 
bed violently. Lizette was enraptured at the newness of the 
scene : she gazed at every thing with the most anxious curiosi- 
ty. I could not have imagined anything so brilliant as the 
prospect before us. The fireworks rose, illuminating the air 
with the most dazzling lustre : the music burst upon us in all 
the pomp of martial strains ; and then, gently dying away, left 
nothing to be heard but the shouts of the delighted multitude. 
Innumerable carriages, with the horses richly caparisoned, 
and containing ladies of the court, splendidly attired, added to 
the enchantment. 

When I looked at Lizette, who was on one arm, and my 
mother, who was hanging on the other, I felt a thrill of joy, 
and thought how much happier we were in our humble station 
than the dauphin though surrounded by all this magnificence. 
T was interrupted in my pleasing meditations by a dreadful ery. 
The scaffoldings had taken fire. In an instant gaiety was 
turned into the most terrific confusion. Nothing was heard 
but shrieks, yells and groans. The horses became ungov- 
ernable, and running to and fro dashed their drivers from 
their seats, overturned the carriages, and trampled numbers 
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to death. Despair took possession of my mind. I made 
the greatest exertions to secure the safety of the two terrified 
beings who clung to me for support : a carriage just before us 
was suddenly backed ; my mother was torn from my grasp ; I 
heard her dying groan ; I could not pause, but pursued my way 
making the most desperate efforts to save Lizette. At length, 
overcome with faintness and terror, she suddenly stopped. 
Turning round, I beheld Estelle just behind us, without any 
protector ; the thought of saving her life, rushed into my mind 
but, my love for Lizette had hardened my heart towards 
others and I determined to leave her to her fate. 

Lizette was paralyzed with fright. ‘‘I am falling,’’ cried 
she, ‘* I can go no farther; farewell, Francois: save yourself, 
do not think of me.’’ ‘‘ Courage, courage,’’ exclaimed I, 
*¢ get on my shoulder : you shall not perish.”’ I heard her 
shriek faintly ; but feeling my precious burden, I re-assured her 
and after fighting my way like a madman, I cleared the crowd. 

Covered with dust and blood, I had just strength enough 
left to turn my eyes upon Lizette, when, instead of the beloved 
features I expected to see I beheld the countenance of Estelle. 
‘¢T am revenged,”’ cried she, ‘‘ with fiend-like triumph.’? The 
horrible truth darted through my brain, and I fell senseless 
upon the ground. When I recovered myself, I was lying 
upon.a bed in an unknown room ; a vague idea of unhappiness 
was in my mind, but I could not recall any thing distinctly. I 
rose, and walking round the room, happened to cast my eye upon 
amirror. I could not believe that I saw myself, my face and lips 
were of an ashy paleness, and my hair was as white as snow. 
Slowly the scene which I had witnessed the night before, rose 
before me, and I rushed out of the house. I bent my steps 
towards the fatal spot: a crowd was collected employed in 
removing the dead bodies of the sufferers. Four thousand 
had been killed. Waggons had been provided for this pur- 

ose, and many of them were already filled with their revolt- 
ing burdens. I wandered about, examining every corpse with 
the most anxious curiosity, and had almost given up my search 
as fruitless when on the hand of one of the bodies I saw some- 
thing sparkle, and recognized a ring which I had given to 
Lizette the day before. . 

I raised the clay cold and mangled form, which a few 
hours before had been so full of life and beauty, and buried it 
in this garden. He rose abruptly and walked away. I turn- 
ed my eyes upon the tombstone. ‘‘ Ci git Lizette ’ were 
the only words engraven there D * * * *, 
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The Return. 


THE RETURN. 
By Mrs. Jane E. Locke. 


Ilome of my youth, I have come to thee, 

To kneel once more by thy altar tree, 

And stand yet again on thy mountain top, 

And drink from thy fountains the cooling drop: 
I have come thy forest haunts to tread, 

And breath the balm of thy vlolet’s bed; 

To gather the flowers that bloom by the hedge, 
Or hide themselves in thy bending sedge, 

And view the rock where, in childhood’s day, 
I shorted the noontide hours away; 

And tread the hall and the nursery floor, 
Where my careless song I have poured of yore;— 
Though they are departed who joined with me, 
In that hour of innocent revelry; 

And their footprints have faded, one by one, 
Till I must stand on the spot alone. 


Oh, might I come with a spirit free— 

—The joyous heart ef my infancy, 

And roam as then by thy mountain stream:— 
But, alas, alas, for my childhood’s dream— 
My heart—it is darkly changed since then, 

I have looked on the proud abodes of men, 
And seen with a sad and chastened soul, 
What sordid passions the mind control: 

I have followed the hearse—the laden bier, 
And smothered the sigh, and forbid the tear;— 
Have stood hy the brink of the vaulted grave, 
And viewed as near the unfathomed wave;— 
Have felt misfortune’s withering hand, 

But laughed at her rude and stern command: 
The smiles of the great, and the proud caress, 
Oh, how has my heart felt their weariness. 

I have gazed on high at the wreath of Fame, 
And grasped a flower to brighten my name:— 
The wreath of fame—’tis the chain of the slave, 
The fretted gem of the ocean wave, 

And gladly I'd cast it far away, 

For the careless heart of my early day. 


ay 
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But yet, in my change, I bring thee here, 
Tones that more than thine own are dear: 

The lisping voice in his infant joy, 

And the lovely smile of my prattling boy: 

The dear, fond pledge of a cherished one, 

The imaged sire in his only son.— 

And, oh, may never that smile depart, 

Or the cold world chasten his manhood’s heart! 


Vain, vain, as the Hindoo maiden’s dream, 

When she casts her lamp on the idol stream, 

And watches it far in the distance burn, 

Fancying her lost may again return. 

With the burthened soul with which I come, 
He too may visit his childhood’s home, be 
Of a bright glad throng, himself the last, 
And the breath of the world o’er his spirit past. 


! 7 Yes, aome of my youth, I turn again, 

| To thy haunted wells and thy shadowy plain, 
: From the halls of pride and heartless mirth, 

: To pause a space in my toil o’er earth; 

And find a seat where thy green trees wave, 

: Brief rest from care, and perchance a grave; 


Yet my chastened heart at a loftier throne, 


| Bows low to its God, not a God unknown.” 
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| | | | She was a very noticeable body, whether at church, or fune- : 
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- I believe she was never particularly related to me’; but I fell y 
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not have been under the necessity of seeking employment in 
tattling and evil imaginings about her neighbors—she would 
have gone about doing good, and rendering herself useful and 
beloved. The hallowed portal of the Sabbath school and the 
poor widow’s lonely threshold would alike have blest her friend- 
ly coming. 

Nothing at all like this :—aunt Lydia was a beauty, and a 
singer, an orphan, an heiress, and only fifteen.—How delight- 
fully romantic—all the village boys were bewitched after her.— 
It is true, for she told me herself—she rejected six of the 
best of them before she was sixteen.— Then somebody fright- 
ened her, by telling her she would never have another offer, 
and she pretty much courted, and really married, a very igno- 
rant and silly little fellow before she was seventeen.—Poor 
thing—she had nobody to guide her—all alone in the world as 
she was ; for her grandmother with whom she lived, besides 
being very indulgent, was too aged and infirm to control such 
a wild girl ; so she had her own way, and a foolish way it prov- 
ed to be. 

Aunt Lydia did not marry Jonathan Titcomb for love, but 
only from fear—that she was about to become an old maid, 
so she never cared very much about him; and as he fancied 
her solely on account of the ‘‘ beauty and the tocher,”’ he did 
not think a great deal of her after the former had become fa- 
miliar to him, and the latter was entirely in his own hands— 
But they lived in a very easy way together, not troubling each 
other at all, and never wasting time in either quarreling or 
coaxing.—They had exactly two children, a boy and a girl— 
no more—and these were to be brought up in the most genteel 
manner. 

When aunt Lydia found the children were passing rapidly on 
from infancy towards youth, determinately propense to all 
evil and mischievous roguery and boisterous merriment, she 
bethought herself that it would be exceedingly becoming and 
proper in her, to set them an example of sobriety and fault- 
less decorum.—She accordingly began the work of reforming 
whatever might be of injurious influence in her own conver- 
sation and manners, and become thenceforth a model of pro- 
priety for the whole world, so far as she herself was able to 
judge of her own merit. As she bad been strongly addicted 
to romping and flirtation, she was the better qualified to detect 
and admonish those who transgressed in those things.—How 
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many of her sage and unsparing censures have been bestowed 
upon ourselves : alas, that we should have profited by them so 
little. —How utterly in vain did she warn us against tempta- 
tion.—We did not know what she meant—we were never as- 
sailed by any temptations, that we were aware of. And how 
it did vex her to see us slide on the pond, and coast down the 
‘¢ meeting-house hill ’’ with the school-boys and girls. ‘* Lit- 
tle ladies out at play with the boys.’’—Never a bit cared we 
till the ice was gone, when she would make us blush crimson 
deep for our offences against feminine delicacy, and fesolve 
stoutly for the next winter, which resolutions we never failed 
to break when the ice became hard and glossy again, and the 
glittering white hill, with its multitude of rapid, daring coasters 
—uirresistible. Ifany of the rogues slily upset our sleds, or, 
almost accidentally, hit us with snow-balls, aunt Lydia was glad 
of it, and told us ‘* they who play with boys, must not com- 
plain of boy’s play.” 

When aunt Lydia found her boy and girl were growing learn- 
ed and respected learning more than wealth, and also that to 
be welkidhcenie’ was becoming fashionable in the village, she 
resolved to be learned too ; she liked to ‘‘ keep the tune of 
the times.”? So she borrowed books, and peeped into them, 
and turned the leaves over, and cut those which required cut- 
ting ; butshe could not endure the trouble of really studying or 
even reading.—She gathered a few ideas, however, with a 
number of literary phrases, and a considerable list of magnifi- 
cently-sounding words ; but she did not always correctly apply 
them, and people did not always understand what they meant. 

In her French and Latin quotations she was particularly un- 
fortunate. The former she never did pronounce rightly, and 
probably never understood, nor the latter either.—‘* Oh trum- 

ery—QOh Moses, ”’ cried she, when she unluckily discovered 
Fred, Ruth, her own two darlings and myself playing ball be- 
hind the hen-house.—We looked inquiringly at her, but she 
was too much offended to explain ; then Ruth motioned to Fred, 
who motioned to Diana Titcomb, who asked her mother 
what those words meant. Her indignation vanished, and her 
good humor returned as she replied with great self-complacency 
“<< ¢Tt means Oh the times, oh the manners! ’ ’tis the Hebrew or 
Hibernian language, which they learn at college.—You, Frank, 
will study it when you go there.” 

She was a very good sort of woman ; but as Deacon Has- 
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kell said ‘‘ it was a pity she did not take to learning sooner.— 
It came rather hard to her so late in life.’’ Still it was very 
laudable in her to improve her mind, although she might have 
made less show of her erudition, then at least she would have 
escaped envy. 
Her only great fault seemed to be, that she felt as if she La 
had all the sins of the parish upon her own shoulders. She Ut ee 
felt it to be her business to discover and expose them all, with i} 
their authors, to public censure. If they were not clearly forth- 
coming, she gave her private opinion of them, as to what they 
probably and undoubtedly were. Also, all the news of the 

village she regularly circulated. If there was none to be had, 
4 she imagined a little. She was quite a favorite, on account of 
2 her conversational and descriptive powers.—People used to 
call her the ‘‘ Daily Advertiser.” They would go in and hear 
| her chat, but did not venture to say much to her, lest she should 
i tell of it. EVERALLIN. 


A 


; THE SLANDERER. 
a There is no creature, so vile, so despicable, or so utterly 


. destructive to human hopes and happiness, as the Slanderer. 
Like the serpent, whose feelings can never be touched with 
é sympathy for other’s woe, whose heart sends back no thrilling 
‘ beat to the voice of Friendship: he winds in darkness and in 
silence along his unsuspecting Victim’s path, and when he 
: fairly lures him within his grasp, crushes and blasts and poisons 
: all his hopes and joys.—The Slanderer murders with his 
© subtle poison. He makes life too heavy and to bitter a burden 
for his noble victim to bear,—and causes him, in a short time, 
to wither and die, like the tall and gigantic magnolia, in the 
grasp of the insignificant, merciless, and —s row 
E. D. 
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A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 


I had a friend, who, among the many blessings which indul- 
gent Heaven scattered around his path, possessed two lovely 
daughters. They were at that delightful period, when the 
helplessness of infancy has been succeeded by the gaiety, ani- 
mation and curiosity of childhood ; when all the objects that 
surrounded them, of nature or of art, seemed spread out be- 
fore them, like some splendid drama, to attract their wonder- 
ing admiration. 'The common things of earth, which man in 
his pursuit of splendid trifles passes unheeded by, possessed to 
them a beauty more glowing than the brightest E] Dorado 
which human fancy has pourtrayed. The birds sang among 
the majestic trees, to glad their young hearts ; the earth was 
carpeted with verdure, to receive their bounding footsteps ; the 
butterflies and insects sported among the fragrant flowers to 
increase their innocent enjoyment ; and even when repulsive 
winter come over the earth, there were charms for them in the 
brilliant jewelry of frostwork which nature, lavish of ornament, 
bestows upon its naked scenery ;—and they had learned even 
then to look up with love and reverence to a kind heavenly 
Father, 


** Who formed and built and still upholds a world 
** So clothed with beauty for rebellious man.” 

Oh, there is something in innocent, happy childhood which 
speaks to us of heaven ; which tells us of those pure angelic 
beings which surround the throne of God, untouched by sin, 
untainted by the breath of corruption. 

The elder of these lovely companions was a creature of 
thought ; from her full dark eyes there beamed an expression 
of intelligence, which told of loftier musings than childhood’s 
early dreams. Though her little life had numbered scarce 
five summers, yet was she acquiring the treasures of know- 
ledge, with surpassing ability : at times she seemed abstracted 
from scenes around her, and absorbed in the contemplation of 
higher and holier things ;—at others she would lead in the gay 
frolics of her companions, with an energy and spirit which 
showed she was not always a dreamer. The snatches of 
youthful poetry, with which her young mind was liberally fur- 
nished, were often applied to objects around her with a pro- 
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priety worthy of maturer years. The younger, though not 
inferior to her sister in those moral powers which elevate our 
race in the scale of existence, was much less disposed to ab- 
stract thought. She was a being of life, brilliancy and obser- 
vation ; her ideas were rapid and vivid like the lightning’s flash, 
and the movements of her delicate form seemed light as the 
steps of Ariel. 

Could death have power over things so lovely ?—In the 
midst of happiness, while their speaking eyes were still bright, 
and health flung around them her rich luxuriance,—that de- 
vouring scourge, which has scathed and withered the hopes of 
so many fond parents, and despatched so many lovely inno- 
cents to a premature grave, had marked them for its victims. 
The scarlet fever seized them at once, the elder more severe- 
ly than the younger ; and when scarce two days had passed 
away, all that remained on earth of the animated and intelligent 
Elizabeth was her untenanted form, cold and motionless.— 
How insufficient is human language to express the agony of 
parents, when called to surrender the cherished object of their 
love to the cold and silent grave ; to stand beside the bed of 
death, to watch the struggles of expiring nature,—to see the 
eye, now beaming with consciousness, and then averted by 
distress,—to see the limbs extended, the lips quivering with 
the convulsions of agony,—and then to feel that no rest, but 
the repose of death, will still those agitations ; and that the 
moment which brings calmness and peace to that suffering 
body shall separate them from all earthly communion with a 
being so much beloved. These are emotions beyond even the 
conception of those who never felt their sad reality. 

Then, when the fluttering pulse is still, and the marble brow 
is cold, while gazing on 


*¢ That loveliness in death 

Which parts not quite with parting breath ;”’ 
to feel that those sealed lips will never again utter the language 
of affection, nor those lifeless arms be extended in the caresses 
of infantile love,—these are the tempests of the soul, to which 
none but an Almighty voice can say, ‘‘ Peace,—be still.”’ 

It was June, the bright and beautiful and leafy June ; but the 
sun withheld his cheering beams, and the clouds discharged 
their pearly tears, as if in sympathy with the desolation which 
death was making. 

The younger lingered week after week, amid the fluctua- 
tions of alternate hope and despondency. Her prospect of 
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returning health was indeed unpromising, but affection readily 
extracts materials for happy anticipation from those scenes 
where reason would despond ; and on the edges of the dark 
cloud of despair, hope plays and tinges them with gold.— When 
three months of sickness had passed away, she died, and those 
bright forms so lately sporting together, in all the ecstacy of 
youthful gaiety, were again united, silent and motionless, in 
earth’s cold bed.—There the damp dews of night fall harm- 
less over them, and the warm sun, and the bright stars, from 
the blue vault above, look out unheeded on their resting-place. 
But the grave binds not the soul ; and their pure spirits now 
expand in heaven. M. A. H. 


TO A LADY ON HER DAUGHTER’S MARRIAGE. 


She goes, thy loved one, from the door that shelter’d her so long, 
She goes e’en now, when thou dost hear the laugh and mirthful song, - 

But what thy thoughts, no one may tell, as mem’ry’s hidden store 

Is open’d wide, and o’er thy soul its gushing waters pour. 


Perchance, those thoughts have wander’d back, e’en to her early days, 
When o’er her thon didst constant bend, and chant thy soothing lays, 

Or dost thou view her in the bloom of childhood’s sunny hour 

When fairer in thine eye, than earth’s most brilliant gem or flower. 


Perchance, those thoughts now shadow forth all she hath been to thee, 
How often she hath shar’d thy joys, or bade thy sorrows flee, 

How she hath watch’d beside thy bed, when sickness laid thee low, 

And sooth’d with gentle voice and smile, the hour of pain and woe. 


Perchance, thou’rt tracing on that map, the future opens wide, 
Her path through life, with him she now hath chosen for her guide, 

And dost thou view the varying scenes, the dangers of her way? 

Then what a crowd of hopes and fears, must throng thy mind to day. 


It may be all these thoughts are thine, all these, and many more, 
As thou dost fondly on her head, a mother’s blessing pour, 
As thou dost ask for her, and her’s His favor which is life, 
4 His care to guide, His love to bless, her, who is now a wife. 
A. D. W. (CORA.) 
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A CHAPTER FROM THE “BOOK OF MARRIAGE.” * 


‘** He who can convince the world of the importance of the laws of hereditary 
descent, and induce mankind to conduct themselves accordin ly, willdo more good 
to them, and contribute more to their improvement, than all institutions, and all 
systems of education.” Spurzheim on Education. 


I was travelling, not long since, in a stage-coach, in which 
were a family, consisting of the man and wife and their four 
children, the eldest a boy of ten years—a pair of twin boys of 
six, and an infant daughter of twenty months. I write advi- 
sedly, for the mother told me all their ages five times over. 

Now I love children: if they are only good-natured, and 
tolerably clean, their presence always diffuses a pleasantness 
over my mind, comparable only with the influence of a lovely 
spring morning, when all nature seems ready to burst into a 
frolic. Nor do I expect children will be always nice and 
smiling : I can excuse their crying, even crossness, when wea- 
ried and ill—but they never need be obstinate. An obstinate, 
pouting child is a very disagreeable affair. 

The aforesaid children in the stage-coach were fair-com- 
plexioned, and their clothing, though not of the richest mate- 
rials, was neat as a quaker would desire to see. So I looked 
very smilingly on them all, which smile was reciprocated by 
all except the biggest boy. There he sat with his fat, round 
cheeks puffed out, his light blue eyes looking straight forward 
on vacancy, and his only thought seeming to be to reserve for 
himself room enough. A selfish child—the sight is as painful 
as finding a frozen rose-bud. 

The boy took off his cap, and I was struck with the singu- 
lar shape of his head. Those who do not believe in phrenol- 
ogy, nevertheless, will acknowledge there is a great disparity 
in the natural gifts and dispositions of children. There must 
be some cause for this difference ; and since the theory of the 
lamented Spurzheim is now before the public, it should be the 
aim of all who seriously wish for the improvement of mankind, 
to search into the doctrine, and candidly and fairly endeavor 
to try its principles by the test of observation and facts. This 
courtesy is due to the memory of that great philanthropist who 
so earnestly labored to do good. 


* A work in preparation, intended as a ‘sure guide ”’ in the difficult path of ma- 
trimony. 
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Well,—the boy had a queer-shaped head, that was certain. 
The forehead at the base was wide, and came out rather full 
between the eyes, or, as the phrenologist would say, indivi- 
duality was strongly marked, and eventuality was not wholly 
wanting—but above that there was not room for a thimble-full 
of brains in front. I never saw a head so depressed. It was 
not a anne forehead—there was no forehead at all above 
eventuality. It seemed as though the part of the scull marked 
: as the organs of the reflective faculties, ideality, wit, benevolence 
and reverence, had been all scooped out, or rather flattened 
down, and thus gave to the sides and back part of the head an 
appearance of unnatural fullness. 


The top, or rather crown of the head was elevated, I should 
think, half an inch (I was going to say inch, for thus it looked to 
: me, only I know it could not be) higher than the forehead, and 
thus, if phrenology were true, it was evident the boy had great 
self-esteem and firmness ; indeed most of the animal faculties 
f seemed in full development, while the human sentiments were 
dwarfed, and cribbed in the smallest possible space. 

*¢ That boy,” thought I, ‘‘ must be stupid and bad, if the 
testimony of the scull can be relied on;’’ andI determined to 
satisfy myself on this point. The effort would, at least, suf- 
fice to give some interest during a ride that had not much 
pleasure in prospect. 

So I commenced my acquaintance with the children, to the 
evident gratification of the parents. I soon learned that the 
family were removing from Boston, to settle in one of the west- 
ern counties in the state of New York. But their history is 
not my object. It is enough to say that they appeared to be 
sensible, kind and pious people; in good circumstances, as the 
saying is, and disposed to do good in the world. The gen- 
' tleman had kept a shoe-store, in the city, and his hands still 
L. looked delicate and clerk-like, though he told me he had pass- 
' ed the last year on his farm, preparing it for the reception of 
his family. ai 
ff ‘¢ What school did you attend in the city, my boy ?”’ said 
I, to the eldest—the flat head. _ 
The district school ; he muttered. 

*¢ Do you like to go to school ?”’ said I, ina very coaxing 
tone. I knew he did not, but I feared his mother would be 
hurt at the exposure the child would make of himself, and al- 
most wished he would say ‘‘ Yes ””—and tell a fib. 

But the boy did not deign an answer. I repeated the 
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question. His mother replied, without the least appearance 
of hesitation, though a troubled and anxious look was in her 
eye as she bent it on her first born— 

‘¢ He does not like to go to school,—he never wishes to see 
a book, and all we can do to make him learn is of no conse- 
quence.”’ 

We soon after stopped for refreshment, and while she was 
assiduously waiting on her children with all a mother’s kind- 
ness, I observed that the country would be a pleasant place 
for her sons. 

‘* Yes,” said she, ‘* it is wholly on their account that we 
are removing. We dare not bring up Henry (he was the eld- 
est) in the city. 

‘‘The country is certainly much the best place for the 
health of such children,” said I, affecting not to think she al- 
luded to the mind or heart of her child. But she was one of 
those honest, candid women, who think that the truth must be 
spoken, if we speak at all. She seemed to feel it necessary I 
should have a right impression of the characters of her chil- 
dren. She told me that Henry was a great trouble to them. 
‘¢ He will not learn,” said she ; ‘* we have tried every way— 
but he will not, and he is very obstinate—and seems inclined 
to be very bad. And he makes the other boys bad. They 
learn to do just what he does ; and so, we are going on to a 
farm, to bring them up to work. His father would rather have 
kept shop ; and I should prefer living in the city, if my sons 
—if Henry was a good boy, and would love his book.” 

“¢ Was he always dull?” said I. 

‘¢ QO, no ”’—and her countenance brightened for a moment ; 
—‘* Q, no,—he learnt his letters very quick—I taught him 
myself; and I thought he would be a good scholar. But his 
first school-mistress was very severe, and he hated her ; and 
ever since that, he has hated his book.” 

‘¢ In that case,” said I, ** it will do no good to keep him 
at school, and you act wisely in taking him where he can have 
constant employment. He looks strong and healthy, and I 
hope will prove a good boy to work.” 

‘¢ ] don’t know how that will be,’’ answered the mother, 
who seemed to have little faith in her child’s goodness. ‘‘ He 
does not like to do anything ; and he will not, unless he can 
have his ownway.” (I thought of the self-esteem and firmness, 
alias obstinacy.) ‘‘ But it is all right,’’ continued this devoted 
mother, in a tone of deep humility, that touched me more sen- 
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sibly than would any complainings —‘ it is all right. Henry 
was my oldest, and I loved him too well : I should have wor- 
shipped him if he would have let me. But he never would 
let me love him—he never seemed to have any feeling for any 
one but himself; and he has made me so much’ trouble, that I 
am brought to see, more and more, the vanity of all earthly 
idols.”’ 

Here was aclear case. The indications of the brain were 
exactly verified in the disposition of the child, as described by 
his own mother. The circumstances I have detailed are all 
true ; and the conversation, though perhaps not reported word 
for word, is in substance correct. No, not exactly ; I have 
softened the impression which the manner of the mother con- 
veyed respecting the future character of her son. It seemed 
to me, that she felt as though he must be removed from all 
temptation to crime, or else that his ruin would be inevitable. 
And these pious parents, with a self-denial and consistency 
which Christians do not always exhibit, were willing to ‘o as 
well as to pray for the salvation of their child. 

There must be a cause for every effect—so says philosophy. 
What could be the cause that that child had such a mis-shapen 
head ?—I did not think it strange, just then, that he had a mind 
to match his head ; for it wa reasonable, that the spirit 
should take the form and pressure of its organ, the brain. 

But why did he have such a brain ? and how shall parents 
ensure themselves from the dreadful calamity of giving life 
to a being morally deficient ? This is far more to be cared 
for, than mental debility ; though, in the case of the boy, there 
was a lack of the reflective as well as human faculties. 

The parents were both good-looking, in the best sense of 
the term. They looked like good people. Their whole be- 
havior was in keeping with their appearance. The kindness 
of the father was not like the effort of duty : he seemed to take 
pleasure in the care of his children, and they hung around him, 
with that fearless confidence in his protection, which a fretful 
or stern parent never inspires. And the lady was the picture 
of maternal thoughtfulness and softness. Why did they have 
such children? One of the twins, I observed, had a head too 
much resembling Henry’s to warrant him for a good boy. 

The husband and wife bore a very striking resemblance to 
each other. I thought, when entering the stage, that he must 
be her brother, and listened to hear the children call him 
‘‘uncle.”’ After I was undeceived on this point, I concluded 
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they were cousins. Such marriages often take place, though 
they ought to be prohibited. I never knew aconnection between 
first cousins, that was fortunate in the condition of the children. 
Some, if not all, are weakly in mind or body ; or at least, the 
children seldom are equal to their parents—in most cases there 
is a marked degeneracy. 

My philosophy is very practical ; and if all that phrenology 
can do is to point out the differences in the heads of people, 
I shall think it a very futile science. It does more than this 
— it encourages observation, and the record of facts, with a 
view to the improvement of the nature of man. And there is 
no point on which Dr. Spurzheim is more urgent, than the ne- 
cessity of understanding hereditary tendencies. 

I thought this a good opportunity to establish one fact, name- 
ly, that first cousins should not marry ; for I did not doubt but 
these parents were cousins. I was mistaken. They were in 
no wise related ; but the lady said, their personal resemblance 
had been often the subject of remark. 

Now the question is—does personal resemblance, including 
also that of temperament, between parents, have any particu- 
lar effect on their children ? 

In all the cases I can recollect, it seems to have an injuri- 
ous influence, much the same we should expect from near blood 
relationship. Besides the case detailed above, I know several 
married couples, who do essentially and strikingly resemble 
each other in looks and disposition. I cannot think of one 
couple that has been happy in their offspring. Either they 
have no children, or their children die in infancy, or they are 
not such as their parents would desire. 


TWILIGHT. 


How dear to my bosom is Twilight’s soft hour— 
When the deepening shadows encurtain the West; 
When the heart and the mind own tranquillity’s power, 

And our passions and sorrows are hush’d and at rest. 


It is then that the God of Creation seems near, 
Inspiring each thought—and each feeling is pure— 
And the World—Oh! how worthless its pleasures appear, 
For God is before us—we feel—and ddore. 
Mona. 
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MARY, THE MOTHER OF WASHINGTON. 


There are certain epochs which mark, unequivocally, the pro- 
gress of Christian civilization, and the consequent improvement 
of society. Believing, as we do, that on the condition and 
character of woman, more than on any single cause, is depend- 
ing the destiny of the world, we cannot forbear expressing our 
thanks to those noble-minded citizens, who, in rendering a pub- 
lic tribute of respect to the memory of the Mother of Wash- 
ington, have sanctioned a standard of excellence, which will 
call forth the best and purest of female virtues. The honors 
paid at Fredericksburg, are a sign and pledge of the elevation 
of American women. 

The strength of real virtue and greatness of soul, is innate, 
and will triumph over temptations and obstacles ; nevertheless, 
it wonderfully helps the cause of virtue and goodness, when 
such triumphs are held up to public admiration. 'The Mother 
of Washington, did not need the incitement of human applause ; 
she acted from the promptings of a heart and mind, singularly 
gifted with the highest and purest attributes of our nature. 
But the mass will only move, by sufferance, by example, and 
by fashion. And what a glorious privilege it is, for the daugh- 
ters of America, that they have such an example, and that those 
on whom they are and must be dependent, not only suffer but 
encourage them to follow it. ‘ 

Our females will improve, while ‘‘ their virtue and intelli- 
gence”’ continue to be sources of pride to American men. 
And our country will have no check in her career of greatness 
and prosperity, while ‘‘ vigor of intellect, and firmness of res- 
olution ’’—*‘ strict religious principle and careful economy ’’— 
‘¢ genius ’’—** judgment,’’ and ‘* maternal affection, regulated 
by discretion,”’ are the distinguishing characteristics of the 
‘women who receive the honors of the Republic. 

We must transfer to our pages a part of the ‘* Address of 
the President of the United States ’—not expecting it will be 
new to our friends ; for who has not read and admired it ?— 
but because we wish to preserve in our work, devoted as it is 
to the cause of female improvement, the record of an event 
which promises to be of such infinite importance to the honor, 
character and happiness of our own sex. 
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The sentiments of President Jackson are worthy of the oc- 
casion,—worthy the cotemporary and friend of the illustrious 
Washington. These sentiments will be treasured in the hearts 
of American women, the language will become ‘‘ household 
words ;”’ for the memory of the Mother of Washington can 
never perish, but with our nation and our language. 

Virginia has great reason to exult that to one of her daugh- 
ters is consecrated the first Public Monument ever raised te the 
memory of a Woman in the New World. 

The following is extracted from the Address :-— 


We are assembled, fellow-citizens, to witness and to assist in 
an interesting ceremony. More than acentury has passed away, 
since she, to whom this tribute ofrespect is about to be paid, en- 
tered upon the active scenes of life;—a century fertile in won- 
derful events, and in distinguished men who have participated in 
them. Of these events our country has furnished her full share; 
and of these distinguished men she has produced a Washington. 


. Ifhe was “‘ first in peace, and first in the hearts of his country- 


men,’’ we may say, without the imputation of national vanity, 
that, if not the first, he was in the very front rank of those, too 
few indeed, upon whose career mankind can look back without 
regret, and whose memory and example will furnish themes of 
eulogy for the patriot, wherever free institutions are honored and 
maintained. His was no false glory, deriving its lustre from the 
a of splendid and destructive actions, commencing in pro- 
essions of attachment to his country, and terminating in the 
subversion of her freedom. Far different is the radiance which 
surrounds his name and fame. It shines mildly and equally, 
and guides the philanthropist and citizen in the path of duty; 
and it will guide them long after those false lights, which have 
attracted too much attention, shall have been extinguished in 
darkness. 

In the grave before us lie the remains of his mother. Long 
has it been unmarked by any monumental tablet, but not unhon- 
ored. You have undertaken the pious duty of erecting a column 
to her memory, and of inscribing upon it the simple, but affec- 
ting words, ‘‘ Mary, tHe Mortuer or Wasuineton.” No eu- 
logy could be higher, and it appeals to the heart of every Amer- 
ican. 

These memorials of affection and gratitude are consecrated 
by the practice of all ages and nations. They ‘are tributes of 
respect to the dead, but they convey practical lessons of virtue 
and wisdom to the living. The mother and son are beyond the 
reach of human applause. But the bright example of parental 
and filial excellence, which their conduct furnishes, cannot but 
produce the most salutary effects upon our countrymen. Let 
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their example be before us, from the first lesson which is taught 
the child, till the mother’s duties yield to the course of prepara- 
tion and action, which nature prescribes for him. 

The Address which we have heard, portrays in just colors this 
most estimable woman. ‘Tradition says, that the character of 
pire was aided and strengthened, if not formed, by the 
care and precepts of his mother. She was remarkable for the 
vigor of her intellect and the firmness of her resolution. Left 
in early life the sole parent of a young and numerous family, she 
devoted herself with exemplary fidelity to the task of guiding and 
educating them. With limited resources she was able, by care 
and economy, to provide for them, and to ensure them a res- 
pectable entrance upon the duties of life. A firm believer in the 
sacred truths of religion, she taught its principles to her children, 
and inculcated an early obedience to its injunctions. It is said, 
by those who knew her intimately, that she acquired and main- 
tained a wonderful ascendency over those around her. This 
true characteristic of genius attended her through life; and even 
in its decline, after her son had led his country to independence, 
and had been called to preside over her councils, he approach- 
ed her with the same reverence she taught him to exhibit in 
early youth. This course of maternal discipline, no doubt re- 
strained the natural ardor of his temperament and conferred upon 
him that power of self-command, which was one of the most re- 
markable traits of his character. 

In tracing the few recollections, which can be gathered of her 
principles and conduct, it is impossible to avoid the conviction 
that these were closely interwoven with the destiny of her son. 
The great points of his character are before the world. He who 
runs may read them in his whole career, as a citizen, a soldier, 
a magistrate. He possessed an unerringj udgment, if that term 
can be applied to human nature; great probity of purpose, high 
moral principles, perfect self-possession, untiring application, an 
inquiring mind seeking information from every quarter, and ar- 
riving at its conclusions with a full knowledge of the subject; 
and he added to these, an inflexibility of resolution which nothing 
could change but a conviction of error. Look back at the life 
and conduct of his mother, and at her domestic government, as 

_ they have been this day delineated by the chairman of the mon- 
umental committee, and as they were known to her cotempora- 
ries, and have been described by them, and they will be found 
admirably adapted to form and develop the elements of such a 
character. The power of greatness was there; but had it not 
been guided and directed by maternal solicitude and judgment, 
its possessor, instead of presenting to the world examples of vir- 
tue, patriotism and wisdom, which will be precious in all suc- 

ceeding ages, might have added to the number of those master 
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spirits, whose fame rests upon the faculties they have abused, 
and the injuries they have committed. 

How important to the females of our country are these re- 
miniscences of the early life of Washington, and of the mater- 
nal care of her upon whom its future course depended. Prin- 
ciple, less firm and just, and affection, less regulated by discre- 
tion, might have changed the character of the son, and with it 
the destinies of the nation. We have reason to be proud ofthe 
virtue and intelligence of our females. As mothers and sisters, 
and wives and daughters, their duties are performed with exem- 
plary fidelity. They no doubt realize the great importance of 
the maternal character and the powerful ns it must exert 
upon the American youth. Happy is it for them and our coun- 
try that they have before them this illustrious example of mater- 
nal devotion and this bright reward of filial success. T'he mo- 
ther of a family, who lives to witness the virtues of her children and 
thetr advancement in life, and who is known and honored, because 
they are known and honored, should have no other wish, on this side 
the grave, to gratify. The seeds of virtue and of vice are early 
sown, and we may often anticipate the harvest that will be gath- 
ered. Changes no doubt occur, but let no one place his hope 
upon these. Impressions made in infancy, if not indelible, are 
effaced with difficulty and renewed with facility; and upon the | 
mother, therefore, must frequently, if not generally, depend the 
fate of the son. 


TO THE WALL FLOWER. 


Sweet garden flowers, one and all, 
Love in the richest soil to grow ; 
Whilst thou, on bare and broken wall, 
Fairest and kindliest will grow, 
Throwing thy colors, bright and gay, 
On mould’ring tower and ruin grey. 


Affection thus, when sorrows came 
To devastate the jeys of home, 

Will, in afflictions ruthless hour, 
Bloom like thy simple faithful flower, 
And o’er the waste of life will throw 
As glad’ning and as bright a glow. 
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FFMALE EDUCATION IN GREECE. 


In our last number we gave the substance of ‘‘ Mrs. Wil- 
lard’s appeal ’’ to the American ladies in behalf of establishing 
a Female School at Athens. We shall now give a sketch of 
the plan, and its progress thus far. 

The plan-was originated last winter, by a pupil of Mrs. Wil- 
lard who has long been known as the highly respected Prin- 
cipal of the ** Troy Female Seminary ,”’ and of course, must be 
competent to judge of the abilities and influence of her own sex. 
Mrs. W. immediately took measures to interest the intelligent 
and benevolent ladies of Troy in the plan. A society was 
formed ; the warm-hearted and willing-minded came forward, 
with ready zeal, to aid in the work of human improvement. 
In the Female Seminary (Troy) $200 dollars were contribut- 
ed, and liberal individuals in the city have subscribed already 
more than $400. 

But more aid is needed : and one object of the plan was to 
interest all the women of America to act in concert in promot- 
ing female improvement. The society in Troy have accor- 
dingly issued a circular, which we shall subjoin, inviting the 
co-operation of ladies in every part of the Republic. The ap- 

eal has been cordially met in many places already. In Port- 
and, (Me.) the ladies have pledged themselves to raise $500. 
In several of the principal towns in Connecticut, Hartford, New- 
Haven and Norwich in particular, the ladies are actively and ar- 
dently engaged in promoting the plan. In short, there is no 
doubt of the ultimate success of this noble and truly philanthro- 
pic charity. 

What will the Boston ladies do to promote Female Educa- 
tion in Greece ? Much is expected from our city. Its lite- 
rary and benevolent character must be sustained ; the spirit 
that animated the late exertions for the Ladies’ Fair, for the 
Blind, will not be blind to the cause of our own sex. But we 
subjoin the Circular as the best mode of appeal at this time. 


To our respected Cowntrywomen. 


In pursuance of a resolution of the Board of Officers, we ad- 
dress you in behalf of the Troy Society for the advancement of 
Female Education in Greece. We appeal to you to aid us in 
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raising a fund, to establish a school for the more especial pur- 
pose of educating female teachers at Athens. We are aware 
that there are many benevolent objects now before the public in 
which our sex participate; but this is the first in which it has 
been ,proposed, that women should associate in the cause of 
woman. How can we but feel for the misery and degradation of 
ourown sex? And if we indeed feel, how selfish were it, when 
Providence has so greatly blessed us above all other women, 
that we should refuse the effort to relieve. 

A proposal has lately gone forth from Philade!phia, from men 
of different denominations, eminent for piety, to do for the male 

outh of Greece, what we hope to accomplish for the female. 

hey design to make a seminary which shall give a tone to edu- 
cation, and diffuse widely its blessings by instructing teachers 
who shall go over the whole land. Their circular sets forth that 
vow is the time for Americans to give a good influence to grate- 
ful and imploring Greece; while a little money will effect much 
good, and before a bad influence comes in from other parts of 
Europe to give to the nation its bent. 

These considerations appeal to us equally as to the men of 
our country ;—but there is a voice from that region still more 
touching to the heart of woman. It comes to us from our Sis- 
ters of the East. It says ‘* You have a religion by which you 
are regarded as the companions of man—you have property— 
you have education—you have civil liberty. We, the victims of 
a false religion, are the property, not the companions of man. 
Far from thinking of cultivating our minds, men here forget, or 
deny, that we possess them. e are bought and sold into the 
vilest of all slavery—a slavery which you would a thousand times 
rather die than suffer. And will you, probationers for eternity, 
and hoping for heaven, do nothing for us ?”’ Do not our hearts 
reply, ‘ We will make an effort : we are ready for your sakes 
to make some exertions: we will endure some privations for 
you.” 

And think not that the idea is visionary of opposing Mahomet- 
anism, by introducing education among the females. Recent 
travellers in the East, even those who are not in favor of the 
missionary enterprizes of the day, propose this as the only means 
of civilizing the eastern men. ‘The world begins to awake to the 
importance of female education; and from many different quar- 
ters the sentiment is rising up, that here lies the first spring of 
human improvement or degeneracy; and hence benevolent men 
are feeling an interest in this cause, which they never felt be- 
fore, and are rejoicing in the efforts of its friends. When such 
a feeling is abroad among the men, let us not slumber. Let us 
be awake and doing, that the generous impulse be not lost. 

Should our appeal be felt, we would respectfully suggest that 
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ladies form themselves into co-operating societies; that we may 
have with them a channel of communication through their Cor- 
responding Secretaries. It will give us pleasure to hear in this 
way that our plan is approved, and our exertions sustained; and 
we will endeavor, on our part, to afford all such information as we 
think will aid them, or gratify their benevolent feelings. 

The respected principals of female schools we hope will sym- 
pathize in our views, as they understand and appreciate the ad- 
vantages of female education. Their pupils will better prize the 
privileges they enjoy, if their good wishes, and perhaps a little 
of their labor or money, are given to the unfortunate girls of 


-Greece, who scarce have clothes to cover them, and yet will 


walk miles to receive a little instruction. 

Could the women of ourcountry be moved to feel and act with 
decision and constancy on this subject, we believe that without 
putting a great burden on any one, and without using any mea- 
sures but those of gentleness and peace, we might at length do 
that towards undermining Mahometanism, which the armed cru- 
saders of former times were never able to accomplish. 

By order of the Society. 


Marecaret M’Cown, President. 
Emma Wittarp, Cor. Sec’ry. 
Troy, (N. Y.) June, 1833. 


SCIENCE AND SENTIMENT. 


A correspondent in our last number, not having the fear of 
Lyceums, Mechanic Associations, or Mr. J. Holbrook before . 
his pen, presumes to disparage philosophy. and mechanics, 
problems, angles, and curves, mineralogy, geology, rail-roads, 
and other useful things. 

Now, although we by no means pretend to be indifferent to 
the compliments which our correspondent has bestowed on 
the Ladies’ Magazine, and certainly feel gratified that a man 
should find pleasure and profit in its perusal,—yet we cannot, 
altogether, agree with him in his estimate of works of taste and 
sentiment, nor do we hold that ‘‘ science degrades and stu- 
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pifies the mind.’’—We have an earthly as well as a spiritual na- 
ture, and the last cannot attain its human perfection without a due 
attention to the former. It may be slavery to toil for the body, 
but it must be submitted to, till the mortal puts on immortality. 
History and the experience of men, conclusively show that the 
attempts to set aside all cares for this life, and allow the ** mind 
to shoot upward ”’ towards heavenly things, without reference to 
the cultivation of its root connected with earth, is absurd, and 
productive of great evils in society. True, one poet and one 
prophet may live very comfortably ; but how would a nation of 
Homers and Isaiahs manage their concerns? We rather guess 
they would find some attention to the ‘‘ dull and insipid con- 
cerns of this dirty globe ’’ indispensable. 

We admire ‘ elevation of mind,” and our work has been 
devoted chiefly to subjects of taste and sentiment connected 
with moral and mental improvement, because we consider these 
themes more especially the province of our sex. In the dis- 
charge of our duties we have been led to reflect much on the 
best and most sure means of permanently elevating the female 
mind ; and have come to the unromantic conclusion that nat- 
ural philosophy, and some general knowledge of the arts and 
sciences, are absolutely needed in the process. And further, we 
think that the disparity (inferiority, as men, perhaps rightly, call 
it) which is observable between the minds of the sexes, is per- 
petuated (if not wholly induced) by the almost: exclusive at- 
tention of woman in her mental pursuits to subjects of taste, 
sentiment and devotion. 

The mistake into which our correspondent has fallen, of 
considering science and commerce—in other words, the plain 
business of life, incompatible with high moral worth and pure 
refinement of feeling and taste, is a very common one with the 
young and ardent of both sexes. In the old and corrupt coun- 
tries of Europe and Asia, this doctrine is propagated indeed, 
enforced by those who would be honored for their privilege of 
living in idleness. But we confess that we hold the memory 
of such men as Franklin, Fulton and Clinton in higher esti- 
mation, and think they have done more for the happiness and 
moral and mental elevation of their race, than the whole 
collective multitude of mystical philosophers, sentimental 
poets, and high-born arbiters of taste and refinement ever ac- 
complished. . 

The ‘‘ daily laborer,’ who uses his ‘‘saw, hammer, and 
chisel ’’ all day, and toils faithfully during his whole life, eating 
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the bread he has honestly earned, may not be a very shining 
light ; but both reason and revelation teach us that, in promot- 
ing the real improvement of the world, he is far superior to 
the idle monk and the luxurions lord. It is to the exercise of 
genius in the wide field of practical philosophy and mechanics, 
that we are indebted for our labor-saving-machines. Men must 
toil like beasts of burden, until science and the arts compel the 
aid of ‘‘spring-wheels, and other material substances.”” And 
those who devote themselves to the study of the laws which, 
by the Creator’s appointment, will make matter subservient to 
mind, are accomplishing a mighty work the rail-road, on which 
can be moved the car of universal education, and christianity. 

‘¢The merchant too”’ has the opportunity of doing much 
good, and he does do it. His enterprize and energy open the 
channels of communications, between different provinces and 
distant nations, till the world of commerce becomes the field 
for the word of God. Not every petty trafficker in ‘‘ tea, to- 
bacco, and cotton,’’ anticipates this ; the mass, we acknow- 
ledge, are selfish ; and itis this selfishness which degrades men, 
not the employments they pursue. This selfishness will never 
be corrected by the refinements of taste : it must be the reli- 
gion of the gospel which will make man just and merciful to 
man. 

The great radical poet * depends decidedly on commerce 
(free trade) for the renovation of England, and indeed of the 
whole world. He is himself a fine illustration of the genius 
which the ‘‘ daily laborer ’’ may exert. Heis—to use his own 
strong words in a letter to a friend—*‘ a dealer in steel, work- 
ing hard every day ; literally laboring with head and hands, and 
alas with my heart too! If you think the steel trade, in these 

rofitless days, is not a heavy, hard-working trade, come and 

break out a ton.” His description of the domestic pleasures 
of virtuous poverty is a beautiful gem, and shows his delicacy 
of feeling and taste has not been at all harmed by his rough em- 
ployment. We give only a part of the passage :— 

Oh, faithful love, by poverty embraced! 

Thy heart is fire, amid a wintry waste ; 

Thy joys are roses born on Hecia’s brow ; 

Thy home is Eden warm amid the snow ; 

And she, thy mate, when coldest blows the storm, 

Clings then most fondly to thy guardian form ; 


iy Ebenezer Elliott, Author of Corn Law Rhymes, The Village Patriarch, &c. 
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Ev’n as thy taper gives intensest light, 
When o’er thy bow’d roof darkest falls the night. 


* * * * * 


Let luxury, sickening in profusion’s chair, 

Unwisely pamper his unworthy heir; 

And, while he feeds him, blush, and tremble, too ! 
But, Love and Labor, blush not, fear not you ! 

Your children, (splinters from the mountain’s side, ) 
With rugged hands, shall for themselves provide. 
Parent of valor, cast away thy fear: 

Mother of Men, be proud without a tear ! 

While round your hearth the wo-nursed virtues move, 
All, all that manliness can ask of love ; 

Remember Hogarth, and abjure despair, 

Remember Arkwright, and the peasant Clare. 

Burns o’er the plough sung sweet his wood-notes wild ; 
And richest Shakespeare was a poor man’s child. 


Now we have dipped into Elliotts’s poetry, we will give the 
passages on Free trade, and Commerce, to which we alluded ; 
partly because we would, by the brightness of such an exam- 
ple, encourage our young mechanics to work with their heads 
as well as hands, and partly that the energy and ardent enthu- 
siasm of the writer makes his inspirations appear so much like 
prophecy that we do not like to withhold them from our readers: 


‘* Is there no land where useful men are prized 

By those they feed? Or will there never be 

For hope a refuge, and a dwelling place, 

Where tyrants, in their mad rapacity, 

Shake not their clenched fists in the Almighty’s face, 
And cry ‘ thou fool ! ’—Shall glorious seas embrace 
A thousand shores in vain? Shall paupers grow 
Where he hath said the eagle’s young should feed ? 
Shall hopeless tears to water deserts flow 

While flow his mighty streams with none to heed, 
And make fertility a baneful weed ? 

Poor bread-taxed slaves, have ye no hope on earth? 
Yes—God from evil still educes good ; 

Sublime events are rushing to their birth ! 

Lo, tyrants by their victims are withstood ; 

And Freedom’s seed still grows, though steeped in blood.’’ 


* * * * 


‘¢ Despond not then, ye plundered sons of trade ! 
Hope’s wounded wing shall yet disdain the ground, 
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And Commerce, while the powers of evil fade, 

Shout o’er all seas, “‘ all lands for me were made ! ”’ 
Her’s are the apostles destined to go forth 

Upon the wings of mighty winds, and preach 

Christ crucified ! To her the South and North 

Look through their tempests ; and her love shall reach 
Their farthest ice, if life be there to teach. 

Yes, world—reforming Commerce ! one by one 
Thou vanquishest earth’s tyrants ! and the hour 
Cometh, when all shall fall before thee—gone 

Their splendor, full’n their trophies, Jost their power. 
Then o’er the enfranchised nations wilt thou shower, 
Like dew-drops from the pinions of the dove, 

Plenty and Peace ; and never more on thee 

Shall bohdage wait ; but, as the thoughts of love, 
Free shalt thou fly, unchainable and free ; 

And men thenceforth shall call thee Liberty.” 


When these blessed days of peace, plenty and intercourse 
among all nations shall have arrived, science and sentiment will 
be found compatible with each other, and refined taste and 
christian morality become synonymous terms. 


WOMAN’S SPHERE. 


“The American Colenization Society is indebted to female benevo- 
lence and influence, for much of its success ; without their aid it would 
hardly have been sustained,” said Mr. Finlay, the eloquent philanthropist 
from Cincinnati, who has been pleading the cause of the poor African, 
in this city. “When men were almost in despair,” continued he, “and 
many feared the plan must be given up, two benevolent ladies of Vir- 
ginia, sisters, bequeathed $12,000 to the Colonization Society. Soon 
after, the ladies of Baltimore gave $2,500, the proceeds of a fair. Other 
donations from ladies have been frequent; and more than half the man- 
umitted slaves have been set free by ladies. The destiny of Africa, as 
well as that of our own country, will be mightily affected by the influ- 
ence of American women.” 

“T think if Italy is ever redeemed, she must owe it to her daughters,” 
says Mr. Willis in his Jast letter from Florence. “The female descen- 
dants of the he ae in Italian history, have almost without excep- 
tion, the mark of noble beauty by nature. The men, the brothers of 
these women, with very rare exceptions, look like the slaves they are.” 

The sphere of woman is constantly enlarging, as she becomes quali- 
fied, by a better education, and is encouraged by christian philosophy, 
to exert her power of doing good. " 
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Phrenology Applied to Character. 


PHRENOLOGY APPLIED TO CHARACTER. 


We shall devote this paper to an account of Dr. Spurzheim’s visit* fo 
the Monitorial School of Mr. William B. Fowle, of this city. The par- 
ticulars were communicated by Mr. Fowle to the Boston Phrenological 
Society. 

“ Soon after the commencement of Dr. Spurzheim’s lectures in Bos- 
ton, understanding that some peculiarities of my school, had led him to 
express a wish to visit it, 1 desired a gentleman to invite him to visit 
the school whenever he pleased. He came October 3d, accompanied by 
the gentleman before mentioned. 

It had been previously hinted to the pupils that Dr. S. would visit the 
school ; and they having imbibed the idea, that he could see farther than 
their teacher, were by no means at ease, when a very tall, stout man, 
with an exterior rather forbidding tochildren, was introduced. The first 
impression upon the minds of the children, was unfavorable, but the 
countenance of the Doctor, which expressed the delight he felt, at the 
sight of so many interesting subjects for the exercise of his skill, soon 
removed all apprehension. 

The children were engaged at their desks, in a variety of exercises, 
and I requested him to walk freely among them, remarking that he prob- 
ably did not wish to see any exhibition of their acquirements. This, I 
said, because I wished him, if he gave any opinions to do it while en- 
tirely unacquainted with the points of excellence which would naturally 
be developed by any exhibition. 

I had just corrected some pieces of composition, and I remarked to 
him that one short piece seemed to have a phrenological bearing, that 
it might amuse him. He read it, and said he should like to see the child 
that wrote it. I told him where she sat, and we carelessly walked in 
that direction. 

Before we reached her, “ Ah,” said he, “caution.” “ Ask her” contin- 
ued he, “ whether she ever heard any discussion upon the points touch- 
ed in her theme.” 

I asked the question, and she, blushing deeply, replied that she never 
had heard any one speak on the subject. 

“Well, my dear,” said he, “you have not given your own opinion: 
to which side of the question do you incline ?” 

She hesitated, and he turned to me and said—* Caution will take time 
to consider.” She then gave her opinion with great modesty, and it 
happened to favor his view of the subject. 

“A fine head,” said he to me, “a fine head. Whatconscientiousness ! 
and then what firmness! a fine model of what a female head should be.” 

Caution is characteristic of this young female, who was then about 
fourteen years old. She is almost timid. Her talents are not so bril- 
liant as those of some other pupils, but her perseverance, which I take 
to be the product of her firmness, has always enabled her to rise above 
common pupils, and to rank with the best. With a perfect knowledge 


* See Biography of Dr. Spurzheim, by N. Capen. 
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of her character, having had her under my care seven years, I could not 
have desvribed her peculiar excellences so readily as he did. 

As we turned to proceed back to my desk, he laid his hand on the 
head ofa little girl about five years old. 

“ Fun, fun,” said he, and laughed. “Courage too,” he added—look 
out for her pranks.” 

The child had only been my pupil three or four cays, but she had al- 
ready exhibited symptoms of insubordination.; A few months more ex- 
perience proved her playful to excess, and so courageous in the pur- 
suit of fun, that she disregarded the restraints I usually impose upon in- 
subordination and inattention. 

The Doctor’s attention was called to a child about ten years of age, 
to whom I found it almost impossible to communicate instruction of any 
kind, and who seemed to have no memory. - 

He playfully touched her head, and said there was no deficiency of 
external development, but he should think her mental powers sluggish. 
“She will never commit any thing to memory,” said he, “ but will per- 
haps learn something from those around her.’ 

I then told him her case ; but he did not modify his opinion as to the 
external development. I thouglit this a paradox, but I was afterwards 
informed that the intellect was bright until the age of three or four years. 
when a dangerous humor on the head was checked by powerful applica- 
tions, which seriously affected the activity of the mind. He recom- 
mended exercise, and almost exclusive attention to her physical educa- 
tion. 

He then cast his eye upon one of the group that surrounded him, and 
said she had form to a great degree. “O,if she would only cultivate 
this power” said he, “ what might she not do? But she probably never 
will,” added he. ‘ Her constitution is bad—too lymphatic. She lacks 
energy, and nothing but frequent and powerful exercise will ever reform 
her temperament.” “O,’’ said he again—* how strong!” 

It is true that her skill in drawing, printing and writing is very great, 
and it is as true that all her movements are very sluggish. 

The attention of Dr. S. was now riveted upon a child about twelve 
years old, whose head exhibited an extraordinary frontal development. 

I asked what he thought of her. 

“ Remarkable, remarkable,” said he, “for the second education.” 

I did not understand him, and asked an explanation. 

“T think,” said he, “ education consists of two parts; the first relates 
to the receiving ideas, and the second to giving them out. She may not 
excel in the first part ; but when she comes to the second she will take 
a high rank.” 

Still he was not particular enough. He then at last said she might not 
excel in writing, spelling, and such elementary exercises, but when a 
little older would in astronomy, natural philosophy, and subjects of that 
nature. He did not think, she was inferior to most children in other 
respects, but her strengh lay not there. 

er history is this. It is my custom in winter to employ the after- 
noons in giving lessons to the older pupils in natural philosophy, ac- 
companied by experiments with a valuable apparatus belonging to the 
school. As the experiments are amusing, I have been accustomed to 
let the younger pupils attend as spectators, without expecting them to 
study the subjects of the lesson. 
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This child, then ten years old, asked permission to attend as a spec- 
tator. Her request was granted, and the next day she asked ifshe might 
recite the lessons with the class; for I always required the class to an- 
swer not only the questions in their text book, but such others as I thought 
might be fairly asked. The request was novel, but as I never check 
any ainbition of this sort, without first ascertaining that it is unreasona- 
ble, I allowed her to join the class, although so much their junior. 

As the attendance in the afternoon was voluntary, my regular duties 
ending with the forencon, I proposed a prize of two dollars to whichever 
at the end of the course should have recited best, and should undergo 
the best general review. At the end of the season it appeared that this 
little girl had recited as well as any one in the class. Next came the 
review. I had prepared twenty-five questions, different from any that 
had been previously asked, and put them all to each of the thirty-two 
pupils that belonged to the class. ‘Tendid not mistake. I then proposed, 
five more difficult questions to the ten, and she alone answered them all 
correctly. Still thinking it possible that she might have obtained the 
knowledge from some other source than reflection, I gave her a further 
review, till I was satisfied, that she had understood the principles, and 
was at no difficulty toapply them. She took the prize, and what is cred- 
itable to her class, it would have been difficult to say which was most 
pleased, the victor or the vanquished. 

I next called up a little girl, whom he pronounced quick at figures. 
She is the quickest I have ever seen in the elements of arithmetic. I 
then called up the head and foot of a class, formed of three or four 
classes that I had been reviewing, and asked him which was the best 
arithmetician. He instantly pointed her out, but said—* the other was 
ra deficient.’’ She was not, when compared with the classes below 

er. 

By this time the curiosity of the pupils was so much excited, that all 
regular work was interrupted. Children that had been called, remained, 
standing round the Doctor, and in a short time others joined them, and 
he had an audience of twénty or thirty. He was a decided favorite. 

At this moment, a few of the larger pupils, brought forward a Miss 
about thirteen years old, who had, as they thought, a very small head, 
and respectfully requested Dr. S. to tell what her head was good for. 

He turned to me, and said—“ Imitation ; oh how full!” 

I asked him how it would be likely to show itself. 

“Tn mimicry,” said he, “as likely asin any way. Is she not a great 
mimic?” 

I had never suspected her of any such disposition, and turning to her 
companions, I asked them if they had ever seen her attempt to mimic 
any one. 

a O, sir,” was the repiy “she is the greatest mimic you ever saw. 
She takes every body off.”—-This was news to me. 

“You may rely upon it,” said Dr. S. “she will be taking me and my 
foreign idiom off before I leave the room.” 

About fifteen minutes afterwards, he jogged my elbow, and pointed 
behind him, where I saw this Miss putting her hand upon the heads of 
her companions, in the very peculiar manner of Dr. S. and saying in his 
accent, “ You, Miss, have the bump of so and so; and you, Miss, have 
the bump of so and so.” 

He laughed heartily, at the verification of his prediction. He said 
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she had courage, much self-esteem, and but little caution, end must be 
guarded, or her imitation would be inconvenient to her. 

I have mentioned some of the most prominent cases that fell under the 
Doctor’s observation. He pointed out one pupil, as having the organ 
of language largely developed, and she is certainly distinguished for 
one of her age. I called up several whose forte I had never been able 
satisfactorily to discover, and he generally pronounced, that they had 


none. 
His visit lasted two hours, and he left the school much to the regret 


of the pupils, to whom his easy manners, benevolent advice, and know- 
ledge of their thoughts had strongly recommended him. Next day, they 
requested me to beg him to honor them with another visit. He prom- 
ised to do so, but his engagements prevented. 


BUNKER HILL MONUMENT. 


Those who recollect the interest we took, three years since, 
in the Ladies Association, for completing this grand memento 
of the self-sacrifice and steadfast patriotism of our ancestors, 
will not be surprized, that we advert with pleasure to the ex- 

ectation, now so confidently entertained, that the work ‘* will 
done.”’ This, neither the first nor second effort could ef- 
fect. That the B. H. M. A. failed was strange. Had the 
ladies succeeded it would have been stranger still. We do not 
at all regret their failure, since it has furnished the occasion 
of rousing the spirit and animating the patriotism of a class of 
men whose worth of character, and importance in society ought 
to make them among the leaders in every enterprize that tends 
to the moral elevation of the Republic. The Massachusetts 
Charitable Mechanic Association, will finish the Monument, 
receiving, as they well deserve, high praise for their noble and 
disinterested efforts. 

It was this patriotic feeling, this looking beyond the present 
hour, and mere physical utility that we wished to incite. Had 
the ladies been supported by such orators, as have plead the 
cause of the M. C. M. A. the ‘earliest light of the morning, 
would now gild,”’ the summit of the Monument. The speech 
of the Hon. Edward Everett was an out pouring of eloquent 
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patriotism, which kindled every heart. . We do not believe, 
there was one who heard him, but felt that the ‘‘ lofty enthu- 
siam ’’ which animated those who bled at Bunker Hill, and 
which always actuates the immortal mind, when it gains a vic- 
tory over the selfishness of our earthly nature, was a good 
more to be coveted than silver and gold. 
Some very excellent people we know, who have imbibed 
the Utilitarian notion, | 
.** That the worth of every thing 
Is just the money it will bring.’ 
—It is this narrow policy, which would desecrate church-yards, 
and prohibit mourning apparel as useless expense. We will 
insert a short extract from the speech of Mr. Everett, which 
most forcible illustrates the connection between moral senti- 
ment and physical good. This extract is truth and eloquence 
in their most captivating combination. 


‘* But I am met with the great objection, What good will the 
Monument do? I beg leave, sir, to exercise my birthright as a 
Yankee, and answer this question, by asking two or three more, 
to which I believe it will be quite as difficult to furnish a satis- 
factory reply. Iam asked, What good will the Monument do? 
And I ask, What good does any thing do? What is good? 
Does any thing do any good? The persons who suggest 'this 
objection, of course, think that there are some projects and un- 
dertakings, that do good; and I should therefore like to have the 
idea of good explained, and analyzed, and run out to its elements. 
When this is done, if I do not demonstrate, in about two minutes, 
that the Monument does the same kind of good that any thing 
else does, I will consent that the huge blocks of granite, already 
laid, should be reduced to gravel, and carted off to fill up the 
Millpond; for that I suppose is one of the good things. Does 
a rail-road or a canal do good? Answer, Yes. And how? It 
facilitates intercourse,—opens markets,—and increases the 
wealth of the country. But what is this good for? Why, indi- 
viduals prosper and get rich. And what good does that do? Is 
mere wealth, as an ultimate end—gold and silver, without any 
inquiry as to their use,—are these a good? Certainly not. I 
should insult this audience by attempting to prove, that a rich 
man, as such, was neither better nor happier, than a poor one? 
But as men grow rich, they live better. Is there any good in 
this, stopping here? Is mere animal life,—feeding, working, 
and sleeping like an ox, entitled to be called good? Certainly 
not. But these improvements increase the population. And 
what good doesthat do? Where is the good in counting twelve 
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millions instead of six of mere feeding, working, sleeping ani- 
‘mals? There is then no good in the mere animal life, except as 
it is the basis of that higher moral existence, which resides in 
the soul, the heart, the mind, the conscience; in good principles, 
good feelings, and good actions, (and the more disinterested, 
the better entitled to be called good), which flow from them. 
Now, sir, I say that generous and patriotic sentiments,—senti- 
ments which prepare us to serve our country, to live for our 
country, to die for our country,—feelings like those, which car- 
ried Prescott, and Warren, and Putnam to the battle field, are 
good;—good, humanly speaking, of the highest order. It is 
good to have them, goodto encourage them, good to honor them, 
good to commemorate them;—and whatever tends to cherish, 
animate and strengthen such feelings does as much right-down 
practical good as filling up flats and building rail-roads. This 
is my demonstration. I wish, sir, not to be misunderstood. I 
admit the connection between enterprises, which promote the 
physical prosperity of the country, and its intellectual and moral 
improvement; but I only maintain, that it is this connection that 
gives these enterprizes all their value; and that the same con- 
nection gives a like value to every thing else, which, through 
the channel of the senses, the taste, or the imagination, warms 
and elevates the heart.”’ 


Who does not feel that the orator was right, and that the 
hearts and sentiments of all, who contribute to the Monument, 
will be elevated and warmed, by the recollections such a gen- 
erosity must awaken? And those ladies who brought their 
little offering, have now the satisfaction of knowing it will be 
of service. The fund has been sacredly reserved, and is now 
at the command of the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanics 
Association. Perhaps it might be best to devote this sum, 
about $3000, towards laying out and embellishing the grounds. 


WOMAN’S PATRIOTISM. 


“Do you mean to say that woman cannot feel pratriotism? Believe 
me, when we do feel it, our patriotism, like our courage and our love, 
has a purer source than with you men; for a man’s patriotism has al- 
ways some tinge of egotism, while a woman’s patriotism is generally a 
sentiment of the noblest kind mixed up with her best affections.” 

Mrs. JamMEsson. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


PENCIL SKETCHES; OR, OUTLINES OF CHARACTER AND MANNERS. By 
Miss Leslie. Philadelphia : Carey, Lea & Blanchard. pp. 274. 


Miss Leslie isa charming writer: few possess the power like her of always pre- 
senting instruction in an agreeable form. She is a close observer of the customs of 
society, and understands that ‘* wayward thing, the human heart,”? and well de- 
scribe its vagaries as it is moved by the current of worldly interests, prejudices and 
vanities. The vortex of its deeper passions she rarely approaches; and thus, al- 
though she may not control the will of her readers, and compel their attention, by 
such anticipations as genius, in its most daring range, has the power of conjuring 
up, yet she has an alluring pleasantness of description, and a vivacity in her sketches 
of character, which will always make her works welcome. Her stories seem like 
dear friends, whom we are always delighted to see, and none the less because we 
feel we can entertain them, without making a prodigious effort. Such writings 
have one great advantage over very exciting productions—they do not become wea- 
risome and stale, by frequent perusal. Being more in unison with the com- 
mon features of nature, they please longer, as we prefer looking on the green grass 
and quiet blue sky much oftener and longer than we do on splendid flowers, or the 
sublimity of the horizon in a tempest. 

There are eleven stories, three of which have never before appeared, and several 
poems, in the volume. Among the stories, that of ‘‘ Mrs. Washington Potts,”’ 
which obtained a premium of two hundred dollars in Philadelphia, is the longest 
and perhaps the best though ‘‘ Uncle Philip ”’ and the “‘ Escorted Lady” might 
have divided the prize. 

** Sociable Visitings ”’ is well and wittily told, and the moral—that ladies should 
give some intimation to those they intend visiting, as fully sustained as need be. 
«* The Travelling Tin-man ” is least to our liking of any sketch in the volume. 

** Country Lodgings ”’ is capitally done, and as this is the season of seeking sum- 
mer residences, we will give the experience of Miss Leslie in rural pleasures :— 


‘Tt has often been a subject of surprise to me, that so many even of those highly 
gifted people who are fortunate enough to possess both sorts of sense (common and 
uncommon,) show, nevertheless, on some occasions, a strange disinclination to be 
gan the self-evident truth, that in all cases where the evil preponderates over 

eg 


, it is better to reject the whole than to endure a large portion of certain 
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evil for the sake of a litile sprinkling of probable good. I can think of nothing, 
Just now, that will more aptly illustrate my position, than the practice so prevalent 
in the summer months of quitting a commodious and comfortable home, in this most 
beautiful and convenient of cities, fur the purpose of what is called boarding out of 
town; and wilfully encountering an assemblage of almost all the ills that flesh is 
heir to,”’ in the vain hope of finding superior coolness in those establishments that 
go under the denomination of country lodgings, and are sometimes to be met with 
in insulated locations, but generally in the unpaved and dusty streets of the villages 
and hamlets that are scattered about the vicinity of Philadelphia. 
_ These places are adopted as substitutes for the springs or the sea-shore; and it 
is also not unusual for persons who have already accomplished the fashionable tour, 
to think it expedient to board out of town for the remainder of the summer, or till 
a are frightened home by the autumnal epidemics. 

have more than once been prevailed on to try this experiment, in the universal! 
search after coolness, which occupies so much of the attention of my fellow-citizens 
from June to September, and the result has been uniformly the same; a conviction 
that a mere residence beyond the limits of the city, is not an infallible remedy for 
all the desagremens of summer; that (to say nothing of other discomforts) it is 
possible to feel the heat more in a small house out of the town than in a large one 
in it. 

The last time I was induced to make a trial of the delights of country lodgings, 
I had been told of a very genteel lady (the widow of an Englishman, said to have 
been highly connected in his own country) who had taken a charming house at a 
short distance from the city, with the intention of accommodating boarders for the 
summer; and 1 finally allowed myself to be prevailed on to become an inmate of 
her establishment, as I had just returned from the north, and found the weather 
still very warm. 

Two of my friends, a lady and gentleman, accompanied me when I went to en- 
gage my apartment. The ride was a very short one, and we soon arrived at a 
white frame house with green window-shutters, and also a green gate which opened 
into a little front garden with one gravel walk, two grass plats and four Lombardy 
poplar trees, which, though excluded in the city, still keep their ground in out-ol- 
town places.”’ 


The appearance of the rooms and hostess is thus pithily described :-— 


‘*¢ The floor was covered with a mat which fitted nowhere, and showed evidence of 
long service. Whatever air might have been introduced through the fire-place 
was effectually excluded by a thick chimney-board, covered with a square of wall 
paper representing King George IV. visiting his cameleopard. I afterwards found 
that Mrs. Netherby was very proud of her busband’s English origin. ‘The mantel- 
piece was higher than our heads, and therefore the mirror that adorned it was too 
elevated to be of any use. This lofty shelf was alsodecorated with two paste board 
baskets, edged with gilt paper, and painted with bunches of oulerionkang flowers, 
two fire-screens ditto, and two card-racks in the shape of harps with loose and 
crooked strings of gold thread. In the centre of the room saad an old-fashioned 
round tea-table, the feet black with age, and the top covered with one of those 
coarse unbleached cloths of figured linen that always look like dirty white. The 
euriosities of the centre table consisted of a tumbler of marigolds; a dead souvenir 
which had been a living one in 1826; a scrap work-box stuck all over with figures 
of men, women, and children, which had been most wickedly cut out of engravings 
and deprived of their back-grounds for this purpose; an album with wishy-washy 
drawings and sickening verses: a china writing-apparatus, destitute alike of ink, 
sand, and wafers; and a card of the British tne which ! afterwards learnt had 
once been left by him for Mr. Netherby. 

The walls were ornamented with enormous heads drawn in black crayon, and 
hung up in narrow gilt frames with bows of faded gauze riband. One head was in- 
cated Weeadens: and had a crooked mouth; a second was Beneficence, with a 
crooked nose, a third was Contemplation, with a prodigious swelling on one of her 
eheeks; and the fourth was Veneration, turning up two eyes of unequal size. The 
flesh of one of these heads looked like china, and another like satin; the third had 
the effect of velvet, and the fourth resembled plush. 

All these things savored of much unfounded pretension; but we did not ther 
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know that they were chiefly the work of Mrs. oe herself, who, as we learned 
in the sequel, had been blest with a boarding-school education, and was, according 
to her own opinion, a person of great taste and high polish. 


7 It was a long time before the lady made her appearance, as we had arrived in the 


midst of the siesta, in which it was the custom of every member of the establish- 
ment (servants included) to indulge themselves during the greatest part of the af- 
ternoon, with the exception of the bound girl, who was left up to ‘* mind the house.”’ 
Mrs. Netherby was a tall, thin, sharp-faced women, with an immense cap, that 
stood out all round, and encircled her head like a halo, and was embellished with 
an enormous quantity of yellowish gauze riband that seemed to incorporate with 
her huge yellow curls ; fair hair being much affected by ladies who have survived 
all other fairness. She received us with abundance of smiles, anda profusion of 
flat compliments, uttered in a voice of affected softness; and on making known my 
business, I was conducted up-stairs to see a room which she said would suit me 
exactly. Mrs. Netherby was what is called ‘‘ a sweet woman.” 

The room was small, but looked tolerably well; and though 1 was not much pre- 
possessed in favor of either the house or the lady, I was unwilling that my friends 
should think me too fastidious, and it was soon arranged that I should take pos- 
session the following day.” 


Next, the tea-table arrangements, and the first night at the lodgings, are well 
hit off:— 


** The aspect of the tea-table was not inviting. Every thing was in the smallest 
possible quantity that decency would allow. ‘There was a platé of rye-bread, and 
a plate of wheat, and a basket of crackers ; another plate with half a dozen pal- 
try cakes that looked as if they had been bought under the old Court House; some 
morsels of dried beef on two little tea-cup plates, and asmall glass dish of that prep- 
aration of curds, which in vulgar language is called smearcase, but whose nom 
de guerre is cottage-cheese, at least that was the appellation given it by our host- 
ess. The tea was so weak that it was difficult to discover whether it was black 
or green; but finding it undrinkable, I requested a glass of milk; and when Bing- 
ham brought me one, Mrs. Netherby said with a smile, ‘‘ See what it is to live in 
the country.’? Though, after all, we were not out of sight of Christ Church steeple. 


* * * * 


‘©The night was warm, and after removing the chimney-board, I left the sash of 
my window open; though I had been cautioned not to do so, and told that in the 
country the night air was always unwholesome. But remembered Dr. Franklin’s 
essay on the art ofsleeping well. It was long before I closed my eyes, as the heat 
was intense, and my bed very uncomfortable. The bolster and pillow were nearly 
flat for want of sufficient feathers, and the sheets of thick muslin were neither long 
enough nor wide enough. At‘ the witching time of night,” I was suddenly awaken- 
ed by a most terrible shrieking and bouncing in my room, and evidently close upon 
me. I started up in a fright, and soon ascertained the presence of two huge cats, 
who, having commenced a duel on the trellis of an old blighted grape-vine that un- 
fortunately ran under the back windows, had sprung in at the open sash, and were 
— the fight on my bed, biting and scratching each other in a style that an 
old backwoodsman would have recognized as the true rough and tumble. 

With great difficulty I succeeded in expelling my fiendish visitors, and to pre- 
vent their return there was nothing to be done but toclose the sash. There were 
no shutters, and the only screen was a scanty muslin curtain, divided down the mid- 
dle with so wide a gap that it was impossible to close it effectually. The air being 
now excluded, the heat was so intolerable as to prevent me from sleeping, and the 
cats remained on the trellis, looking in at the window with their glaring eyes, ye!- 
ling and scratching at the glass, and trying to get in after some mice that were be- 
ginning to course about the floor. 

The heat, the cats and the mice, kept me awake till near morning ; and I fell 
asleep about daylight, when I dreamed that a large cat stood at my bed-side, and, 
slowly and gradually swelling to the size of a tiger, darted its long claws into my 
throat. Of course, I again woke in a fright, and regretted my own large room 
in the city, where there was no trellis tt my windows, and where the sashes 
were made to slide down from the top. 
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At breakfast, we were regaled with muddy water, (miscalled coffee), a smal] dish 
of doubtful eggs, and another of sliced cucumbers, very yellow and swimming in 
sweetish vinegar; also two plates containing round white lumps of heavy half- 


baked dough, dignified by the title of Maryland biscuit, and one of dry toast, the i 


crumb left nearly white and the crust burnt to a coal. 

After breakfast there came walking into the room a tame white pigeon which 
Mrs. Netherby told us was a turtle-dove. ‘ Dear sweet Phebe,” she exclaimed, 
taking up the bird and fondling it, ‘‘ has it come for its breakfast? well, then, kiss 
its Own mistress, and it shall have some nice soft bread.” 

The pigeon was then handed round to be admired, (it was really a pretty one) 
and Mrs. Netherby told us a long story of its coming to the house in the early part 
of the summer with its mate, who was soon after killed by lightning in consequence 
of sitttng on the roof close by the conductor during a thunder storm; and she was 
be eloquent and sentimental in describing the manner in which Phebe had mourn- 
ed for her deceased companion, declaring that the widowed dove often reminded 
her of herfelf after she had lost poor dear Mr. Netherby. 

Our hostess then crumbled some bread on the floor, and placed near it a saucer 
of water, and she rose greatly in my estimation when I observed the fixed look of 
delight with which she amen | on the pet-bird, and her evident fondness as she ca- 
ressed it, and carried it out of the room, after it had finished its repast. ‘* Not- 
withstanding her parsimony and her pretension,”’ thought I, ** Mrs. Netherby has 
certainly a good heart.” 


The first breakfast and the episode of the pet-pigeon are highly amusing. If 
our readers have any cnriosity to know the fate of Phebe, they may just turn to the 
91st page of Miss Leslie’s volume. Those who have the book once in their hands, 
will be sure to read it through. We sincerely hope the success of the work will 
encourage the amiable author to give as a regular two-volumed novel. 


“THE FAMILY PRAYER BOOK.”’ 


Mrs. Hale—Will you allow an anxious parent to recommend a Family Prayer- 
Book, lately published by Rev. Mr. Brooks of Hingham. The high character 
given it by the Periodicals induced me to examine it, and though I have my old 
Episcopalian notions, nevertheless I found true what was said of this excellent 
family book, viz. that it breathed that pure and holy spirit of the Gospel which all 
Christians equally require in their votaries. The prayers and “ Litany for Children’’ 

‘e on a new plan; and, for simplicity of style, clearness of thought, and fervor of 
“* they have never been equalled, to my knowledge. The volume is filled with 
tue <ubdlimest sentiments, uttered in the carefully chosen expressions of deep and 
lively piety. The prayer for “ the faithful discharge of domestic duties,” is ex- 
actly what we have long wanted. Those for a “‘ Husband and Wife,”’ for ‘* an Or- 
phan” and “ Children absent at School,” cannot be used without touching the springs 
of the soul. There is throughout the volume no trace of a narrow sectarian spirit. 
Party is merged in the higher interests of devotion. I cannot wish the introduc- 
tion of a better help to mothers than this volume; and I speak with the experience 
ofa MoTHER. 


Crara NEWGENT; or the Progress of Improvement. A Tale. By the 
author of “ Black Velvet Bracelet,” &c. &c. Boston: B. H. Greene. 


A good story this for young ladies, as well as little girls. It shows the true 
method of being useful in every sphere of life, viz. by endeavoring to contribute to 
the happiness of those with whom we are connected. From this responsibility, 
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neither riches nor rank can exempt any human being; and those young misses who 
have romantic notions of the good they would perform, if opportunities were afford- 
them, may learn that “no situation is elevated above the wants and trials of 
anity,”’ and that those who really desire to improve, can always find works of 
and offices of kindness to perform. The authoress, Mrs. Cleaveland, is one 
of our best and most interesting writers for the young. 


Inp1an Traits: Being Sketches of the Manners, Customs, and Charac- 
ter of the North American Natives. By B. B. Thatcher, author of “* Lives 
of the Indians.” In two volumes. pp. 234—216. 

Mr. Thatcher is one of the few in whom ardent zeal is constantly displaying 
itself in good works. 

A perusal of the volumes he has written on the Indian population of North Amer- 
ica, will convince any one that he has entered into his subject with a deep feeling 
of its importance, and a consciousness that he has faithfully endeavored to be able 
to do it justice. Hewwrites from a full mind and a warm heart, and though his 
enthusiasm may occasionally give tints too soft and bright to his pictures of In- 
dian Life, yet we feel he has scrupulously placed before his readers the truth, as he 
has discovered it; and it is their province to form an opinion from the facts related. 

For our own part, we acknowledge we have no taste for savage life. To our 
sex it is a dreadful state, a captivity, a degradation, from which there is no hope 
and no escape. And as we believe that men can never become good and wise while 
women are ignorant and degraded, we do not regret that the *‘ two millions of sav- 
ages,’’ who, two hundred years ago, occupied the territory of these United States, 
have given place to twelve millions of enlightened and civilized Christians. Nor do 
we think that the Indians, slaves as they all were to weak and wicked supersti- 
tions, and some of the worst passions of our animal nature, living only to hunt 
and fight, deserve the name of free men. 


rr 


“« He is a free man whom the truth makes free, 
And all are slaves beside.”’ 


Nor does it appear to us that these half naked, half fed, ignorant and revenge- 
ful savages could ever have enjoyed much happiness in their wild liberty. ‘Their 
existence seems to have a perpetual struggle with physical hardships and priva- 
tions, and they had enough to do to sustain life, without attempting to enjoy 
it. But they are, nevertheless, objects of deep interest to every reflecting mind, 
as displaying the nature of man, when not enlightened and directed by the know- 
ledge which cometh from above. They deserve the kind pity of every philanthro- 
pist; and we think Mr. Thatcher’s researches will be of inestimable value in 
awakening an interest for this perishing race, and stimulating Christians to attempt 
more than has hitherto been done to sustain, and, if possible, save the remnant of 
the tribes. 

The style of ‘Indian Traits’? is a model for works prepared for the young. 
There is no prosing, no lecturing, no going out of the straight forward path to 
impress a moral axiom. The instruction arises clearly from the natural manner 
in which every thing is placed before the reader. And hence the knowledge of 
what is in man, the truth of that perverted state of the human heart which igno- 
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rance and idolatry engender, is more strikingly impressed, because exemplified in 
real life, than sermons can convey to the young. Then the work is as fascinatin 
as a novel; and there is no mistake in labeling these books among the vol 

of * Useful and Entertaining Knowledge.”? They form Nes. 7 and 8 of «He 
and Girls’ Library,” published by the Harpers, and richly deserve a place in every 


family library. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Lilly, Wait, Colman §& Holden. Boston.— 1 
Curiosities of Literature. In three volumes. By I. DIsraelt. 
An offering of Sympathy to the afflicted, especially to pareént§’ bereaved of their 

children; being a collection from Manuscripts and Letters not before published. 

With extracts from various authors. Second edition with improvements. 


In Press.—The Daughters Own Book. 


Carter, Hendee, & Co. Boston.— 
The District School as it was. By one who went to it. 
(This is an original, spirited and amusing little volume; one of those clever 


things that can, like a bon mot, be enjoyed in perfection, but never described to per- i 
fection. We intended giving extracts from it in this number, but have no room; 
we cannot be so selfish as to ask our readers, to wait till next month for the amuse- : 


ment this book will afford. Buy it at once, it is worth owning.) 
The Harbinger; A May-Gift. 


B. H. Greene. Boston. 
Clara Newgent; or the progress of improvement. 
Willson Avery. By the author of the “ Black velvet Bracelet.’ 


Marsh, Capen §& Lyon. Boston. 
Spurzheim’s Answer to Gordon, and Chenevix’s Article on Phrenology. 


Our CoRRESPONDENTS will confer a favor by sending their articles, intended | 
for the next number, by the 20th of the month. | 


The music next month.— | 
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